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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York."’ 

London ; Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or ¢xpress money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Singie copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accempanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them cc urteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address boty the old and the new aadress 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a sivple 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Reaaers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratirvad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by prumpily repor ling the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Varter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at ary 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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Se Beweht& CS 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
1o West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


B. 





M E. 3 NOE L 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August oth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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> IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
A. 
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C. WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 


M. 


A. 





WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


a, #@2 he 
Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
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A S T O 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BON Ss 
122 West 42d Street, York 


OUMANS—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 
- MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


o Rm tf. 2 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


ME:: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 
gS. £96 2.13 8S Ses 


J. Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 


1155 Broadway, New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. z3oth and 31st Sts. 








NSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


hy 


ENRIETTA FRAME 


Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


ISS WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


EBESesritiEeE LAPAISZ 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. Also holiday novelties, 
25 West 3joth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., New York. 








A R = I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 


Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 








ished. tom East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
. & & & So 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
tos West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. HEH: BECE 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


E R T H 


HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4ist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D oo et oo Se: oe tee 
g10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
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and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 
A N D Y 
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IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 





E L L E 


N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialtyof silk waists, finelingerie, 216 East 

49th Street, late 19 East g2dStreet. 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West arst Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


eB BS 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


Be F*- M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H. 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West joth Street, New York, 


4 | ‘HE “JUDIC’’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 

gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 

It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 

perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 
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Corsetiére 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 


Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 1Sth Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 














LIP-READING 
ISS SCHENCK 


Teacher of Lip-Reading to deat persons or 

those growing deaf. Adults and children. 
Defective speech remedied. By appointment only. 
Hotel Lincoln, 52d Street and Broadway, N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 


LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 
complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house. 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve RoBART & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 





APIER POUDRE BOOKS 

Latest Toilet Novelty. Invaluable when 

face is flushed or moist at receptions, shop- 

ping, traveling, bicycling. - Imparts cool, delicate 

bloom. Try one. LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 
Broadway. 
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ESCRIPTIONS OF FASH 
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Vening dress of ivory-white satin-finish 
EK crépe de chine over white taffeta. The 
circular taffeta foundation is demi-traine, 
finished with an accordion plaiting. On this is 
placed a deep accordion-plaited flounce of the 
crépe de chine, which is edged with a chiffon 
ruche. The Princesse tunic, of crépe de chine, 
is cut in points with edges and design above 
embroidered in silver. It is fitted with smail 
tucks, which at front of bodice and a little 
above waist line, giving a graduated fullness 
below the wide, shaped band of pompadour rib- 
bon, which is bordered with pale pink velvet. 
This ends in front in a large bow, with Wat- 
teau sash ends at back. Trimming of the 
silver-embroidered points of crépe over the 
shoulders, with tiny chiffon ruche edging top ot 
bodice. 

Evening wrap of silver and white brocade, 
lined with white peau de soie. Double accor- 
dion plaiting of white chiffon on edge, and fin- 
ished with and headed by a ruche, the under 
one showing on lining. Medici collar with 
chiffon quilling on edge. Silver buckle fasten- 
ing. 


PAGE 3 


Lert Ficure.— Smart driving coat sof 
Bichette French broadcloth lined with mink. 
The garment is fitted loosely to the figure at 
back and sides with graduated tucks, which ex- 
tend to knee; the fronts are loose, with four 
very small tucks on each side, A short Eton 
effect is given on upper part of coat, with tiny 
bias tucks coming to points on fronts. Small 
silver buttons, in groups of three, trim, and 
black velvet straps with silver buckles and loops 
fasten. Wide rolling collar and deep cuffs of 
mink. Large mink muff. The turban has a 
crown of mauve panne velvet with brim of mink. 
Cluster of violets under left side. 

Mippte Ficure.—Long cloak of pale castor 
cloth, lined with the same shade of peau de 
soie. From under a short tucked bolero with 
long pointed fronts, the coat hangs loosely in 
shallow plaits. It is finished on edges with 
several rows of stitching. The sleeves are 
tucked bayadére and have a turned-back cuff of 
castor velvet. Collar and revers of velvet with 
large pearl buttons inlaid with silver, Castor 
velvet picture hat with white velvet fold on 
brim, castor-colored ostrich Amazon plume 
drooping on left side. Brown bear boa and 
muff, 

Ricut Ficure.—Costume of hunter’s green 
velvet over same shade of taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is circular with a deep accordion- 
plaited, ruche-edged flounce. The velvet drop- 
skirt is circular with a circular flounce headed 
by a design in a fine black silk cord witha 
thread of silver, and medallions embroidered 
with silver, green and black. Fullness at back 
in inverted plaits. The waist is laid in shallow 
folds, blousing at sides and front; showing a 


(Continued on page v) 





" SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 


— WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 


TIVE STORE 
Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places, West End Women’s Exchange 


Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 


DressinG, Specialist in Hair —> 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











HAIRDRESSING 
N D R E 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
OR ARTISTIC IDEAS 


In designing and stamping, art needlework 

and brocade work, The Society of Decora 
tive Art is fully equipped. 14 East 34th Street, 
New York 
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DIED 


Ely.—Gerald Day, younger son of Dr. 
Albert H. and Maude Merchant Ely, at 47 
West 56th Street, 29 Dec. 

Pyne.—On Thursday evening, of pneumo- 
nia, Albertina Shelton, wife of the late Percy 
Rivington Pyne, in the 68th year of her age. 


WEDDINGS 


Hoffman-Preston.— Mr. Charles L. 
Hoffman and Miss Zelia Preston, daughter of 


| Mrs, George Rutledge Preston, were married in 


St. Mary’s Church, at Tuxedo, on Sat., 29 
Dec., Dean Hoffman, Bishop Potter and the 
Rev. George Grenville Merrill officiating, 
Maid of honor, Miss Alice Preston. Flower 
girls, Miss Eleanor Rodewald, Miss Louise Rode- 
wald. Ushers, Mr. William MacNeill Rode- 
wald, Mr. H. Evelyn Pierrepont, Mr. Frank 
Ward, Mr. Creighton Peet, Jr., Mr. Dongan 
De Peyster, Mr. Lewis Butler Preston. At 
the wedding breakfast was served : 


Consommeé de volaille au ris 
Canapés d’anchovies 
Radis 
Terapéne, Philadelphie 
Cételletes 4 la Reine 
Petits pois nouveaux 
Galantine de dinde sauvage aux truffes 

Pommes Parisienne 
Aspic de paté de foie-gras en Belle-V ue 
Salade de saison a la mayonnaise 
Glaces fantasies 
Gateaus assortis 


Celeri 


Olives 


Petits fours 
Café 


Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Garrison, Mrs. George Grenville 
Merrill, Mr. Cambridge Livingston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds Totten, Mr. and Mrs, N. 
Schuyler Warren, Mr. Frank Turnbull, Miss 
Allison Turnbull, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Addison Cammack, Mr. Lionel Guest, 
Dr. Philip Johnson, Mr. Richmond Talbot, 


Mr. and Mrs, C. A. Stoddard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Bogert, the Misses Storm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos T. French, Dr. 


and Mrs. Rushmore, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Jones and Mr, Fernando Yznaga, Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Rives, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Snow, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Miss Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs, Grenville Kane, Miss Sibyl 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Price, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Casimir de Rham, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Pell, Mrs. J. H. Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Kemeys, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Dodge, 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry I. Barbey, the Misses Barbey, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 


| erick Juilliard, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. 


| Mrs, 
| Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fred Tams and Miss 





Coudert, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. William Kent, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Brown Lord, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jules J. Vatable, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmer- 
ding, General Benjamin F. Tracy, Mr. 
Philip Allen, Mr. E. N. Tailer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Vail, Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, 
Mrs. William M. V. Hoffman, Mr. and 
Van Vechten Olcott, Mrs. Mason 


Georgiana Wilmerding. 


DINNERS 


Dix.—Mrs. Morgan Dix will give a dinner 
on Tue., 15 Jan., in honor of Miss Frederica 
Vanderbilt Webb. 

Harris.—Mrs. John R. Harris will give a 
dinner at her residence, 14 E. goth St., this 
evening in honor of Miss Eliza Strong and 
Mr. Kup. 

Parish.—Mrs. Henry Parish will give a 
dinner at her residence, 8 E. 76th St., on 
Tue., 1§ Jan. 

Rhbinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander gave a dinner at their resi- 
dence, 36 W. 52nd St., on Sat., 29 Dec., in 
honor of Miss Eliza Strong and Mr. William 
V. B. Kip. 

Remsen —Miss Elizabeth Remsen will 





give a dinner this evening at her residence, 17 
W. sist St. 


,DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give her annual 
ball on Monday, 7 Jan. 

Bishop.— Mrs. Heber R. Bishop will give 
a dance on Fri., 25 Jan., at her residence. 

Gallatin.—Mrs. Frederick Gallatin will 
give the second dance for her daughter, Miss 
May Gallatin, on Thur., 10 Jan. 

Gerry.—Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry will give 
a dance at her residence on Mon., 28 


an. 
J Mills.— Mrs. Ogden Mills will give a ball 
on Fri., 11 Jan. 

Morris —Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris will 
give a dance at the Metropolitan Club Annex, 
on Thurs., 17 Jan. 

Park.—Mrs, William Gray Park gave a 
dance last evening for young people, in honor 
of her daughter, Miss Mary Park. 

Sioane.—Mrs. William D. Sloane will 
give a dance at her residence, on Mon., 21 

an. 
, Twombly.—Mrs. H. McKay Twombly 


will give a dance at her residence on Fri., 18 


an. 

; Webb.—Mrs. Seward Webb will give a 

dance on Wed., 16 Jan. 
Whitney.—To-morrow evening Mr. Wil- 

liam C, Whitney will give a dance at his resi- 

dence in honor of his niece, Miss Helen Barney. 

The guests will be received by Mrs. Charles T, 

Barney and Mr. Whitney. 


RECITALS 


Dobson. —Miss Grace Atkins Dobson will 
give a Dramatic Recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 
en Sat. eve., 5 Jan., at nine o'clock. Miss 
Dobson will be assisted by Charles J. Dyer, the 
baritone, and Miss Anna Otten the violinist, 
The program will consist of dramatic cantilla- 
tions, settings arranged by Miss Dobson, French 
Canadian poems, etc., to conclude with Cherry 
Blossoms, a Japanese Monologue, with costume 
and settings, written for this occasion by Mr. 
Van Tassel Sutphen. 

Patronesses: Mrs. D. F. 
Mrs. Francis R. Appleton, 
Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. James 
Beekman, Miss Beekman, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Romeyn Benjamin, Mrs. Sanford 
Bissell, Miss Breese, Mrs. E. C. Brookes, 
Mrs. Page Brown, Mrs Henry Lawrence 
Burnett, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Miss Mary 
R. Callender, Mme. di Cesnola, Mrs. William 
Chandler Casey, Mrs. Alfred Chapin, Mrs. 
Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mrs, Benjamin S. 
Church, Miss Catherine M. Clarke, Mrs. van 
Rensselaer Cogswell, Mrs. Addison Cammack, 
Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., Mrs. Henri 
M. Cutting, Mrs. William Gilbert Davies, 
Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. H. Rieman 
Duval, Mrs. J. Pierpont Edwards, Mrs. James 
J. Faye, Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Mrs. James 
Terry Gardiner, Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley, 
Mrs. Joseph W. Harper, 2nd, Mrs. Louis 
Philip Henop, Mrs, Gerald Livingston Hoyt, 
Miss Huntington, Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Jo- 
line, Mrs. William M. Kingsland, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Knower, Mrs, Sidney de Kay, Mrs. 
Abraham R. Lawrence, Miss Ruth Lawrence, 
Mrs. Isaac Lawrence, Mrs. F. H. Leggett, 
Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs. George B. Lor- 
ing, Mrs. James B. Lowell, Miss Ward Mc- 
Allister, Miss Martin, Mrs. John J. Mason, 
Mrs. George L. Nichols, Miss Marie C. 
Nichols, Mrs. Louis M. Ogden, Miss Char- 
lotte’Pell, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. J. Fred- 
erick. Pierson, Mrs. William Pollock, Mrs. 
George B. Post, Jr., Mrs. Frederick J. de 
Peyster, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Baroness de 
Saint Seigne, Mlle. de Saint Seigne, Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. Alexander 
D. Shaw, Mrs. John Cotton Smith, Mrs. 
Sydney A Smith, Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins, 
Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Charles D. Stickney, 
Mrs. John Reade Stuyvesant, Mrs. Spencer 
Trask, Miss Thorne, Mrs. Bayard Tucker- 
man, Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Mrs. A. Somer- 
ville van Duzer, Mrs. Westervelt, Mrs. Francis 
Dana Winslow, Mrs. Chalmers Wood, Mrs. 
Daniel T. Worden. 

Henshel.—Mr, and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
shel will give recitals at Mendelssohn Hall on 


Appleton, 
Mrs. 
Hude 





Tue, aft., 8 Jan., at 3 o’clock, and on Thurs, 
aft., 10 Jan., at the same hour. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—The American Art Gallery. 
Raphael’s cartoons for the Vatican Tapestries. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. Thirty paintings and 
pastels by Zandomeneghi. 2 to 19 Jan. 

Washington.—Corcoran Gallery. Hem- 
cycle. Paintings by Herbert Vos. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Seventy- 
sixth annual. National Academy of Design, 5 
Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Avery’s Gallery. Water colors by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 7 to 19 Jan. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 to17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

National Academy of Design. Thirty- 
fourth annual. American Water Color So- 
ciety., 11 Feb. to 28 Mar. Exhibits received 
1 Feb, only. 

Waldorf-Astoria, Second annual. Original 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. Week 
of 25 Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenthannual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
9 Mar. 

Boston.—Boston Art Club. Sixty-third 
annual. il paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 
2 Feb. 

Philadelphia.— Art Club, 
Club, § Jan. to 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Sev- 
entieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 

Washington. Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 


T Square 


AUCTION SALES 


Harnett & Co., 316 Fifth Avenue. Rose- 
wood furniture, bronzes, glass porcelains, etc., 
of the late Margaret S. Fisher, 8 January, 
10 A. M. 


GOSSIP 


On 8 January, the Boston Art Students’ 
Association will give a Twefth Night Revel. 
Costumes must be of a fashion older than 1799. 
Tickets may be obtained by mail from Miss 
Ethel A. Forbes, 65 Marlborough Street. 
Each member is enjitled to one personal ticket 
at 50 cents, and two extra tickets at 75 cents 
each, 

The celebrated portrait of William de Vil- 
liers, Viscompte Grandisson, by Van Dyck, 
which originally belonged to the Buckingham 
family and afterwards to Lady Grey, has re- 
cently been purchased by Mr. William C. 
Whitney, and is now hung in the gallery of his 
New York house. The price, which is said 
to be over $100,000, is the largest ever paid 
for a painting in this country. 





T has been pleasant to note the cordial tone 
I of the New York press toward Ada 
Rehan. From the first moment it became 
known that the actress was to piay in the 
metropolis this season, it has been usual to refer 
to her as ‘* gifted and popular.’” Miss Rehan 
returns in a play, Sweet Nell of Old Drury, 
that is especially adapted for the display of her 
ability. The production is beautifully staged 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, and the sup- 
porting company is capable, 


In the Palace of the King, by F. Marion 
Crawford, is said to have been originally written 
with the intention of fitting Viola Allen with 
a part, when the book should come to be 
dramatized. The whole action of the play 
passes in the palace of Philip 1 of Spain, and 
episodes sufficient to fill out four acts all take 
place in one evening. Among the good players 
selected by the management to support Miss 
Allen, are Eben Plympton, Edgar L. Daven- 
port, Blanche Moulton, and the young Cana- 
dian actress, Gertrude Norman. 


A gala occasion was the return on Monday 
of the Empire Theatre company to its New 
York home, Mrs. Dane's Defence was the 
play selected to open the season, this engaging 
the services of Miss Jessie Milward, Charles 
Richman, Joseph Wheelock, W. H, Cromp- 
ton among others. The leading character in 
the play is a woman with a past whose attempt 
to turn over a new leaf is frustrated. 


The Stanislaus Stange stage edition of Quo 
Vadis, which was produced at the New York 
in the spring, has been revived at the Academy 
of Music with a change of cast. Elita Proctor 
Otis is cast as Poppea, Wilton Lackaye is Pe- 
tronious and Samuel Edwards is Nero. The 
play is handsomely staged.—John Drew in 
Richard Carvel is at the Harlem Opera House 
for the week.—Trilby, Paul Potter's dramati- 
zation of Du Maurier’s novel, is being given 
for the week at the American Theatre. Isa- 
belle Everson is cast for Trilby and Svengali is 
acted by E. L. Snoder, 


E. S. Willard began a five weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Garden Theatre on Monday 
night with David Garrick. The Professor's 
Love Story is to be given at matinees, and dur- 
ing his engagement Mr. Willard will revive 
The Middleman, The Rogue’s Comedy, and 
Tom Pinch, Maude Hoffman is the leading 
lady.—The Burgomaster rollicked into view 
on the stage of the Manhattan Theatre on 
Monday evening, ‘This is an extravaganza, 
the libretto by Frank Pixley and the music by 
Gustav Luders. Henry E. Dixey plays the 
role of Peter Stuyvesant. 


Florodora is doing such a fine business at 
the Casino that no date is given for its with- 
drawal; consequently no announcement is made 
of when the next production, The Messenger 
Boy, is to be given.—Arizona has only another 
week at the Herald Square Theatre. It is to 
be'followed by the extravaganza, The Girl From 
Up There, in which Edna May has the lead- 
ing part. 








THE WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street 


A high-class and elegantly appointed Toilet Establishment to 
fulfill the requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage 
for the skilful and scientific treatment of the 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MASSAGE, MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 
Monsieur A. Philipps (late with Millius) will give his personal 


attention to the Hair-dressing department; and the treatment of the 
Hair and Scalp will be under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
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California 
The Gateway 
To the Orient 


Numerous profitable business 
openings in California. 
Make money in orange and 
lemon groves, vineyards, 
wineries, orchards. 
Make money in cattle and 
sheep ranches, wheat fields, 
beet sugar culture, 
varied tarm products. 
Make money in mines, oil 
wells, manufacturing, trading. 
The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 
via Santa Fe Route. 
For illustrated pamphlets, address 
General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 


CHICAGO. 
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MALVINA 


Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 


Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and allimperfections of theskin. Not 

'y covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthfulcomplexion, Have received 
the poquene endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D.,in U. 8. Health Reports. 
Price 500. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


Remove all emsten, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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Che * popular Shop.” 


ANNOUNCING 
THE USUAL JANUARY SALE 
of the one | collection 
o 


UNIQUE FOREIGN FURNITURE, 
QUAINT DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES, 
AND 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS, 
at the Very Attractive Discount of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
from the plainly marked prices. 
te"—s« Timely inspection is cordially invited. 





DISCOUNT SALE ANNEX, 
No. 9 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 


Joseph P. ARcHugh }. Co. 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 

















All the Newest Models. 


The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 
Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of Super: - Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 














PROMOTES 
HEALTH 















Send for 

Iltustrated 

Catalogue. 
New York: a dg 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 69 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 





Vogue is $3.00 a year by | 


subscription which includes | 


all the numbers as issued | 





| batiste, silk-lined, has gold clasps, is richly 


VIAU’S | 
CORSET DE LUXE) 


We are now showing a special corset which | 
we consider a triumph of design and workman- | 
ship. 

Itis our celebrated ‘‘ straight front ’’ French 


model. It is made of the finest embroidered 
flossed with gold thread and trimmed with real 
lace hand-worked with gold thread. $75.00. 


The same model without gold stitching 
and fittings. from $18.00 upwards to $30.00. 


Send for illustrated catalogue showing styles and | 
directions for self measurement. 


B. VIAU | 


French Corset Maker 


3 W. 20th St., New York |\69 WEST 234 STREET, N. Y. 
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THE 


MAYNARD SWEATER 





| Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 


all Athletic wear 
SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING 

The United States health report, in an article on 
Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that 
the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 
unqualified editorial endorsement.’’ All whoare in- 
terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to 
avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to 
give them tor their benefit. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these 1m- 
portant respects, The correct garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
‘finish. In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.85 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York Cit. 
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N able lecturer pointed out recently that 
social democracy was still an unaccom- 
plished ideal, and he drew the attention 

of the audience he was addressing to the duty 
that devolves upon the privileged class to alter its 
attitude toward those in the humbler walks of life. 
Especially did he appeal to women to bridge by 
friendly initiative the gulf that separates the leisure 
caste woman from her sisters who toil in shops 
and factories, and he refused to believe that influ- 
ential women could not in the course of time 
bring to pass social democracy if they so willed. 
The lecturer realized that a fundamental change 
in the point of view is imperative if the classes 
are ever to be brought into more sympathetic re- 
lations, and here is precisely where the lover of 
his kind meets with the greatest discouragement 
when he endeavors to enlist the interest of women 
as sister- women, not as philanthropists, in behalf of 
the rank and file. Failing happiness in marriage, 
or when overtaken by the tragedies that lie in the 
path of mothers, it was at one time the wont of 
women to dedicate their remaining days to allevi- 
ating with broths and flannels the sufferings of the 
bed-ridden poor on their estates, the beneficiaries 
being humbly gratcful, and the great lady con- 
soled with the thought that she was earning the 
blessings of heaven. This feudal attitude toward 
the poorer classes is continued to-day, and in 
this cuuntry where complex organized relief has 
largely supplanted the amateur individual efforts 
of former times. 


This feudal mental habit is not confined to the 
very rich nor even to those of moderate wealth; 
it permeates every social grade, the abandoned 
poor creature of the gutters being perhaps the 
only class of woman that has not what she con- 
ceives to be a lower rank woman to look down 
upon. This spirit of caste blinds even kind- 
hearted women to the facts about such of the 
lower .classes as are brought into intimate rela- 
tions with her daily life. Said an observer to a 
fellow guest in a hotel, ** How the maids here 
must hate us, we who spend our lives pleasur- 
ing? We have all things that they have not, 
leisute, money, pretty wardrobes, attractive 
rooms, and service. The contrast is so sharply 
drawn that these nice girls, some of them American 
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born, must feel bitterly towards us more favored 
of fortune; for after all it is chance and not merit 
that has placed most of us where we are."” The 
woman addressed was manifestly surprised at the 
enunciation of such radical ideas which she 
promptly averred had no foundation in fact. 
‘« The maids are so accustomed to these differ- 
ences of station that they accept them as matter of 
course without protest.’’ That represents per- 
fectly the attitude of most women. The lower 
classes are to them a different order of beings 
unaffected by the desires and ambitions that agi- 
tate and frequently embitter the lives of those in 
higher social levels. And this view is held to in 
spite of the wholesale renunciation of domestic 
service by the class from which servants used to 
be recruited, and the restlessness of ‘‘labor’’ 
which sometimes expresses itself with much 
violence. 


The seat of the undemocracy of social life lies 
in this instinctive feeling of superiority by some, 
a feeling that colors every relation into which 
the individual is brought, and which is translated 
into her dealings with the lowly, into patronizing 
airs if she be kind-hearted, or into insolence if she 
be selfish. The millennium will almost have ar- 
rived when women learn to regard all other 
women as potentially their equals, although the 
victims of untoward circumstances, and to culti- 
vate toward them a manner marked by as much 
civility as they show to strangers or acquaintances 
in what they consider their own rank. This 
change of attitude would note even the humble 
scrub women whose labors are frequently trebled 
when cleaning marble floors in some public build- 
ings, in consequence of the space being trampled 
over before it is dry. In that bye and bye, 
when women are civil and not as now self ac- 
claimed superior, it will be as natural for them 
to say to the lowly scrub woman, ‘‘I am sorry to 
add to your work,” or to voice some similar ex- 
pression of sympathy for adding to the work- 
ers thankless task, as it is for them to-day to 
apologise when they inconvenience one of their 
own class. ‘¢ Civility,’’ so runs the old, old saw, 
‘« costs nothing; ’” aye, but it does sometimes. The 
crucifixion of pride is not infrequently the cost 
involved in an act of civility. 
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SMART MIDWINTER MODELS 





FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,” SEE PAGE II 








SIDE—AMERICAN ART SUCCESS— 
FOOTBALL REGULATION—A 
MAYOR AFTER THE TAXPAYER'S 

HEART—GRAY-HAIRED WOMEN 
STUDENTS—WHAT THE 

WAR-LOVING CLERGY 

SHOULD PRAY 
FOR , 


A SEAMY 
SUGGESTED 


N the chorus of praise of nineteenth-cen- 
] tury progress that is continually ascend- 
ing from every modern nation, there are 
from time to time dissentient notes to be heard 
above the clamor of the optimists. Not long 
ago some of the leading papers in Berlin 
begged leave to differ with the majority opin- 
ion as to the benefit Germany has derived 
from the industrial development and the re- 
sultant increase in wealth, which have reached 
such dimensions in recent years. Easement 
of conditions for many, and large surplus for 
others, are proved by statistics to have resulted 
in a steady and rapid increase in vice in both 
city and village. The extravagance of the 
rich has developed loose ideas of living among 
the masses, and these latter are responsible for 
an enormous number of low-grade music and 
dance halls, which have been established in 
every direction. A public scandal of great 
magnitude was the trial not long ago of a 
millionaire accused of the most extreme pro- 
fligacy ; hardly less disgraceful are the charges 
against young men of distinguished families, 
who derived regular income from systematic 
cheating at cards and other games, at the 
fashionable clubs of which they were members. 
Apparently there is a very seamy side to 
‘* progress *’ upon modern lines. 


” 
* * 


Pleasanter even than the awards to Ameri- 
can artists made at the late French Exposition, 
is the desire expressed by the French Minister 
of Fine Arts to purchase some works from the 
artists of this country for permanent place in 
the National Gallery of the Luxembourg. 
This is said to be a direct outcome of the ad- 
mirable exhibit at the Fair, which it is claimed 
was inno small measure due to the discrimina- 
tion exercised by the American director of 
Fine Arts at the Exposition, Mr. John B. 
Cauldwell. An exposition plan that failed 
absolutely was that of the boxes for the poor 
which were placed within the Exposition 
grounds. Although these were ready for use 
from the opening to the closing of the Fair, the 
total collection therefrom, amounted to less than 
$11, expressed in United States money, 
notwithstanding the many thousand daily visi- 
tors, extending over a period of months. 


* 
* * 


It was not a college president ora society of 
prominent physicians that agitated the matter, 
but a man having no political position, the 





VOGUE 


Police Commissioner of Detroit who, shocked 
by the large number of deaths and injuries 
which are coming to be the usual results of 
football contests, asked the local authority in 
the matter to place in his hands the control of 
football and other violent amusements. He is 
of the opinion that physical unfitness is the 
cause of the more serious injuries in violent 
sports, and he suggests that every person who 
desires to engage in games that may result in 
loss of life or serious accident shall be carefully 
examined by a physician before he is permitted 
to go on the field. It is suggested that some 
such regulation will shortly have to be enforced 
in regard to basket-ball games for young 
women if the severe play permitted recently in 
a school-girl game is to set the pace for all 
players. In the instance referred to the girl 
captain of one team was knocked senseless. 
Pal 

What one upright, capable municipal off- 
cial can accomplish in the way of conserving 
the taxpayer's interest is exemplified by the 
Mayor of Baltimore, who, while he added 275 
lights to the streets has saved the city nearly 
$58,000 a year by selecting the lamplighters 
from a private employer; and along with the 
enormous saving the mayor has secured more 
efficient service. In the matter of garbage re- 
moval also the mayor is saving the city $40,160 
a year. Such facts as these are of especial in- 
terest to New Yorkers now that there is no 
reasonable doubt that to the mayors of the 
metropolis in the future will beallowed greater 
power than heretofore. May they all be twin 
souls of the Mayor of Baltimore! 

Pal 

The night schools in New York will cost 
the municipality, according to the Evening 
Post, $225,000 forthe season, this sum per- 
mitting an attendance of some fifteen thousand 
pupils, In the interesting paper on the subject 
also appears the following statement: At Hester 
and Chrystie Streets is the largest night school 
in the world, the number of the men and boys 
in attendance being fourteen hundred and fifty. 
The instructors number forty, and the princi- 
pal subject of study is the English language. 
The nationality of all the pupils is either Jew 
or Slav. The course of study in the night 
schools generally includes instruction in Latin, 
French, German, higher mathematics, litera- 
ture, sciences, drawing, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, applied mechanics. In nearly all the 
students are attending for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the knowledge which will help them in 
gaining a livelihood. The more practical 
studies are more popular. <A pathetic fact in 
regard to the women and girls’ schools, one 
of which in Henry Street has an attendance of 
over one thousand, is that among the pupils 
are white-haired women who are striving to 
learn enough to enable them to read the Bible. 
The scholars, with few exceptions, are em- 
ployed during the day in factories and shops. 
Imagine the eagerness for learning which takes 
women aften ten or more hours of wearing 
work for bread and butter, hurrying through 
their dinners and spending five evenings a week 
striving to make up for educational deficien- 
cies. 


* 
* * 
In the course of a paper devoted to stern 
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denunciation of the attitude of the clergy to- 
ward war, Mr. E. L. Godkin states that if they 
were honest instead of using ambiguous terms 
like the *‘success of our arms,’” ‘‘the protection 
of our soldiers,’* they would pray for what actu- 
ally occurs—that the enemy might have his optic 
nerves cut by a ball; that he might lose one or 
both legs; that he might die of enteric fever; 
that he might lie on the field thirty-six hours 
mortally wounded; that his water and provi- 
sions might give out; that his house might be 
burned and his family left roofless and starv- 
ing.”’ Following some such formula in 
prayer would Mr. Godkin maintains, bring the 
public to realize the true natnre of war, and 
men, young and old, would no longer regard 
war as a ‘‘kind of diversion of the nature of a 
football game which elevates character,’” im- 
proves the health and benefits business. Many 
surprisingly bloodthirsty speeches by American 
clergymen in relation to the Philippines make 
Mr. Godkin’s caustic criticism timely and de- 
served, severe as it is. The paper is well worth 
reading throughout. 


IN THE SMOKING-ROOM 


BY HARRIET NASE NOYES 


LI the girls happened to meet that day 
in Alice Winthrop's smoking-room, 
an apartment in the home of the Win- 

throps, patterned after her brother's college 
den, which was the favorite resort of her par- 
ticular friends. The walls were hung with 
posters, gaudy lithographs in red, green and 
yellow, of impossible girls, and more impossi- 
ble beasts; crayon drawings of naval heroes, 
and pen-and-ink sketches of college youths. 
Small fancy rugs lay around upon the float, and 
golf sticks, tennis rackets, photographs, favors 
and souvenirs were scattered about in pictur- 
esque confusion. Alice was lounging in a 
Morris chair, her long arms thrown over her 
head, while Miss Maude Rensaleer was buried 
among the many cushions on the wide couch, 
and Miss Prudence Tyler posed gracefully, 
tailor fashion, on a fur rug. Miss Tyler's 
cousin, Dorothy Vance, from Virginia, sat erect 
in a wicker chair, listening with wide open 
eyes tothe careless talk of the girls. Like a 
little violet that had strayed into a bed of gor- 
geous Jacqueminot she was lost in wonder- 
ment at their beauty; forgetting her own sweet- 
ness in dismay at her insignificance. 

‘«Where did you get these cigarettes, 
Alice ?”’ inquired Miss Rensaleer, as she 
lighted her little roll of paper and tasted it 
critically. : 

‘Ned sent them down. He said all their 
fraternity men used them, and that they were 
the only correct brand,”’ replied Alice, as she 
blew acloud of pale blue smoke around her 
fair head. 

** What did your mother say when she dis- 
covered that you had taken up your fad ?"’ 
asked Miss Tyler. 

‘¢ Mamma was furious, as you might know, 
but papa! it was too funny. One night 
mamma and the girls were out, and I went 
down to the library to play dummy whist 
with papa; we had several games, when I 
quietly produced my cigarette case, the gold 
one Ned gave me, and said, ‘Join me in a 
smoke, daddy ?? You should have seen his 
face! Then how he laughed. Now often, 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
when he comes home, he comes up here and 
we have fine jolly times, while mamma and the 
girls are holding big receptions down below. 
He declares this is the most beautiful room in 
the house,’’ and Alice laughed. 

«¢ By the way,”” said Miss Tyler, surveying 
the round toes of her heavy calf boots, «I 
took Miss Dolly, here, down to the Athletic 
Club this morning, and frightened the poor 
child almost to death. You should have seen 
her face as she watched me climb up the lad- 
der and swing myself down by the rings ; and 
when I leaped into the swimming-pool, she 
thought I had deliberately taken my life, be- 
fore her very eyes, and she shrieked for help.”” 
The girls laughed and the little cousin's cheeks 
grew red. ‘* Well, you know we see nothing 
like it at our Virginia country homes, and I 
really was astonished.”’ 

‘¢ My dear,”’ said Alice, leaning forward, 
‘*be amazed at nothing; for we do many 
things that are remarkable, even now before 
we are out, while our sisters, who are in soci- 
ety, and who are even married, are worse— 
far more astonishing.”’ 

‘« Why, Alice, how pessimistic!’ cried Miss 
Tyler. 

‘¢ Well, it’s true. Just think a moment. 
The débutantes are so bound by rules and 
regulations, that during their first season they 
are in terror lest they do or say something 
unconventional. Or they are the reverse and 
peculiar to the extreme, just to attract atten- 
tion and get themselves talked about. Then 
her relatives arrange a marriage tor the girl 
with the wealthiest man they can find. If he 
has a title, so much the better, and the girl, 
her heart frozen, is married to him. Ten 
chances to one she meets the right man after- 
wards,—her heart thaws,’’ and Alice snapped 
her fingers. 

‘*That’s so,"’ mused Miss’ Rensaleer. 
‘Look at Carrie Dent, now Lady Feather- 
low.”’ 

‘*Oh! yes, and she is not alone in her glory 
or disgrace, whichever the world or society may 
call it,’’ replied Alice ; ‘*and you may know 
one thing, that I shall not follow in their 
beaten path. I shall be gloriously independent 
of all traditions, and marry the man I love, if 
he—if he—’”’ 

‘¢TIs an actor, brilliant and handsome, star- 
ring in his own plays,’ interrupted Miss 
Tyler. Alice smiled consciously. 

*«©Oh! Yes, I know whom you mean. I 
attended his play for the twelfth time last night. 
Dragged papa out, and he slept through it all, 
until the battle scene, when he awoke with a 
start, thinking he was in the war again and 
his company called to arms. By the way, I 
have a fine new photograph of my hero. I 
found it over in a little shop on _ Fifth 
Avenue.” 

Miss Vance looked from one to the other. 
‘«*«Why, do you buy photographs of men 
here?”’ 

** To be sure,”’ replied Alice. ‘¢It is much 
better form, I think, than to ask the person, 
whose likeness you covet, or hint for it, or 
anything of that sort. You see, Miss Doro- 


, 


thy, I purchased this at a shop where they 
have pictures of all the celebrities and some 
who are not so celebrated. 
nothing about it and so it is all right. 
tell you that I had met him ?”’ 


The hero knows 
Did I 


VOGUE 


**No,’’ came the chorus, ‘* Where? 
When ?”’ 

‘*It was at the Players’ Club. I attended 
their ladies’ night reception with Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan, and they presented him. He is most 
delightful and interesting and quite as hand- 
some off the stage as on.” 

‘<What did he say and do?’’ exclaimed 
Miss Rensaleer, scattering Harvard, Yale, 


Princeton and West Point cushions in every 


direction, a shower of crimson, blue, black 
and yellow, and tri-colors. ‘I am quite wild 
to know.”” 

“Do? Say? Oh, all sorts of charming 
things, and I saw some of the social lionesses 
glare at me, and I experienced the first little 
thrills of delight that come alone to a young 
campaigner. Well, did you ever? Here we 
are extolling my hero, and Dorothy does not 
even know whom we are talking about. I 
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shall show you his picture and let you guess.” 
Alice went to her little desk in the corner, 
while Dorothy said, ‘*I am not expert at 
guessing, and am certain that I have never 


Alice slipped a photograph from 
*¢ This is 


seen him. ?” 
its paper case and handed it to her. 
my actor.”” 

Dorothy took it with a smile that died on 
her lips as she glanced at the face on the card, 
which was looking directly into her own. The 


picture slipped from her nerveless fingers into 
her lap and her face was white. 

«« What is it, dear, are you ill ?” cried Miss 
Tyler, while the other girls looked at her cu- 
riously. 

**No, Iam not ill. I was so startled. I 
did not dream that was the—the—person you 
were talking about.’’ She walked to the win- 
dow, and looking out with eyes that saw 
nothing, while the picture fell unheeded to the 
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floor. There was an embarrassing silence 
until she turned slowly. ‘I shall tell you. I 
owe it to you. Then you may judge if he is 
worthy that you should even have his likeness, 
or that you should admire him in any way. It 
all happened several years ago. He had been 
very ill and came south to regain his health; 
our home with its wide galleries and acres of 
woodland caught his fancy, and he came and 
asked father if he might board with us. At 
first father refused, but he was so weak and ill 
that we finally took him. You who have only 
seen him on the stage or at your great recep- 
tions, know nothing of the charm and fascina- 
tion of the man. We thought we knew him 
so well, but after all we were mistaken. He 
grew stronger day by day, during that sweet 
southern springtime, and my sister would ride 
and drive with him over our beautiful hiJls. I 
have often seen them come home at sundown, 
she with her face glowing with happiness and 
her arms full of arbutus and violets, and he so 
courtly always. That spring soon developed 
into summer, and there was a new light in my 
sister's eyes and anew harmony in her voice. 
Father looked on and understood, but said 
nothing. One night they were sitting on the 
wide curb of the old fountain. The water- 
lilies in the dark water of the fountain gleamed 
white in the moonlight, and there he told her 
that he cared for her and he promised to return 
for her in the autumn. Those were golden 
days, and when the time came for him to go 
away, she stood on the gallery in her simple 
lawn gown and waved her hand until the bend 
in the road hid himfrom view. All that sum- 
mer we were busy preparing her trousseau, and 
she and I would journey into Richmond and 
come home with the carriage full of boxes and 
bundles, and she was so proud of him. I 
heard her praying one night and she was thank- 
ing God that He had given this love to her and 
praying that she might be more worthy of it.”’ 
She paused. 

‘* But the wedding !** exclaimed Alice, who 
was leaning forward, her chin resting in her 
hands. 

‘There was no wedding. It was the old 
story. He neverreturned. With the Septem- 
ber days came a cool little letter that almost 
broke her heart. A letter that told her how 
he loved his art far above her poor little self. 
So she released him. He has probably for- 
gotten long ago, but my—my sister will 
never forget.”” She turned toward the door 
and said, ‘*I shall wait for you down in the 
library, Prue.’’ 

After the door closed Alice arose slowly, 
and picking up the photograph which lay face 
downward on the floor, she slipped it back in 
the paper cover, while a little red spot burned 
on each cheek. 

«¢ What will you do with it ?’’ asked Miss 
Rensaleer. 

‘¢Do with it? | Take it back and exchange 
it for one of some honest man—George Wash- 
ington, perhaps.’” 

After Miss Rensaleer and Miss Tyler had 
said good-bye and opened the door to pass 
out, Miss Tyler turned and said quietly, 
*« Dorothy’s story wasn’t quite true, after all, 
Alice.”’ 

**It wasn’t!"’ exclaimed Alice, as if catch- 
ing at the last straw. 

**No. Dorothy has no sister."’ And the 
door closed quietly. 
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GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


L’Aiglon collar-band to jacket or coat is 
the most becoming idea adopted in a long, 
long time. It smartens up the garment it is 
upon and realizes the acme of delightful har- 
mony, with the turned-back coat and jacket 
fronts. It turns out to be that indescribable 
something we all missed yet could not define. 


How— 


Strikingly general is the Sunday wear of 
handsome black cloth suits, black hats, and 
black or dark furs, by the smartly-dressed 
women attending different churches. These 
suits are a distinguished feature of the Sunday 
forenoon promenade, and are to be welcomed 


as the most admirable and commendable ex- 
ample of ultra good taste we have ever had, 
and the promise, it is to be hoped, of an end 
to showy church dressing, which was always a 
provincial weakness of New Yorkers most 
amusing and entertaining to foreigners and 
strangers. 


How— 


Stiff and trying to face and figure, and ruin- 





ous to the lines of the head, are the rosette 
coiffures, whether of flowers or tulle, with a 
trimmed or jeweled band between. 


For— ° 


Long thin arms there is no such graceful 
model as that of the elbow-puff sleeve. 
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DEBUTANTES FAIL TO APPRECIATE HOW 
FETCHING SIMPLIGITY OF DRESS AND 
MANNER MAKES THEM — WHITE 
CREPE COMING-OUT COSTUME 
—BLACK AND GOLD BRO- 
CADES — AT HOME 
GOWNS OF 
VELOURS 


NOTABLE COSTUMES AT A RECENT WEDDING 


functions intended to swell the social 

membership and give zest and piquancy 
to the mature functions of January, occupied 
December afternoons with a mild share of in- 
terest among the daughterless invitees, and 
with a critical speculative spirit where one had 
daughters to put into the same field. Such 
entertainments are now carried out with a 
greater ease and simplicity, but no less ele- 
gance of detail than heretofore. Debutantes 
this December were seen more generally 
gowned in white than even last year when 
white was almost de rigueur. Complexions 
have to be taken into account, however, and 
where paleness is constitutional, something be- 
sides white must be chosen. Wherever a 
color combination was necessary, pink invaria- 
bly seems to have been chosen, and lovely 
it is with white or without it, when youth is 
in the bud. Crépe de chine has been the 
almost universal choice for débutante gowns, 
and anything more becoming to face and figure 
when well reinforced by chiffon, tulle, nets and 
laces, as well as with ribbons and sashes, could 
not have been devised. It would be impossi- 
ble to determine any particular genre, or 
model, where there was none apparent, for 
each débutante wore what her gownmaker 
thought the smartest and fittest for her indi- 
vidually. 


eee teas, those charming prefatory 


A DEBUTANTE’S CHARMING COSTUME 


What was exceedingly lovely, in one 
instance, may be mentioned, however. There 
was a long plissé white crépe skirt, with a nar- 
row inset lace upon its lower edge. The 
drop-skirt of white mousseline had two 
narrow flounces, plissé also, and both edges 
were inset with the same narrow lace. The 
demi-décolleté bébé bodice fastened in the 
back, being draped with two mousseline scarfs, 
one over the neck, the other somewhat on the 
Empire order, coming from under the arms, 
and caught into short loops with lilies of the 
valley in bunches. The sleeves were the long 
plisse Romney model and made of transparent 
mousseline, dropping over the elbow some 
distance, ina winged manner. ‘These were 
most graceful, and harmonized charmingly 
with the lithe movements of the figure. Two 
strings of small pearls were the only jewels 
worn ; on the well-dressed head there was no 
ornament whatever. The belt of crépe was 
very narrow, and invisibly fastened. One 
difficulty of the day is to persuade débutantes 
that the younger and more girlish they appear, 
not only at their ‘‘coming out’’ teas, but 
during the whole of their first year, the more 
interesting and attractive they are. In general, 
they wish to dress as the young matrons are 
doing, and they wish also to assume their ex- 
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perienced manners with their gowns. It must 
be confessed few mothers have the will or per- 
sistence to oppose them. 


MATRON OPERA WRAPS 


Black and gold brocade are among the re- 
cent novelties worn. In sumptuous designs 
they are seen in opera cloaks, combined with 
white fox or ermine, while as carriage wraps, 
exclusively, they are often lined throughout 
with heavy black Duchesse satin. For dinner 
cloaks these are extremely smart and service- 
able as well. It goes without saying that 
this genre belongs to matrons altogether, they 
being suitabie worn by dowagers of any age. 
It is not to be forgotten that the gold threads 
woven into these brocades are not only in large 
quantities but of the untarnishable quality 
which puts them up at once in price as ma- 
terials of great luxury. In like manner are 
the black guipure and gold lace scarfs, the 
latter large enough to make into any 
kind of bodice and sleeves as well as the nar- 
rower trimming lace widths. Both varieties 
are introduced into gown creations of the 
smartest by combining them with black tulle 
or fancy black nets, and over gold cloths as 
skirts. Many of the skirts are kept all black, 
with only panels of this lace or other 
manceuvrings. Many exquisite black nets are 
wrought with gold, and they enter into the 
most charming of gown creations imaginable. 


VELOURS FOR CEREMONIOUS HOUSE DRESS 


Pale-colored figured velours have become 
grande mode for ‘*At Home’’ toilettes. 
Peony pink, lavender, almond, green and 
peach pink are all beautiful in tone, the silvery 
sheen upon this velvet producing tints that 
words fail to convey. In gowns these fabrics 
may be made up (and they are usually) with a 
high chemisette or an open dressy front, the 
sleeves, which are trimmed, having some match 
undersleeves The skirts which are kept in a 
demi traine length, have slashings, folds, band 
stitchings, etc., but they are not over-trimmed in 
any way and look better when the skirt velvet 
is kept intact, that is, not broken up by inset- 
tings of lace, etc. Sometimes white cloth and 
these pale velours are combined very smartly, 
but in that case the velours always remains 
distinct and in decided contrast. 


BLACK STREET AND HOUSE COSTUMES 


Black velvet gowns are this season’s fad and 
every woman has one either for street wear or 
for ceremonious occasions. Those which are 
smartest on the promenades have seemingly 
no trimming whatever. The skirts are per- 
fectly plain; but the fronts of the jacket or 
Eton are either dressed in some way, or if 
untrimmed are double-breasted and fasten 
with a few very choice buttons. The back is 
left equally plain and so are the sleeves. The 
effect is that of rigid tailor-made simplicity. 
With fine furs and a handsome black plume- 
trimmed hat it is the most distingué of after- 
noon suits. 

Some of the black velvet reception gowns 
are superb, with designs of Chantilly lace in 
panels or medallions, these inset in the midst of 
intricate a-jour lace embroidery, that is, the 
velvet is embroidered in a Venetian point design 
and then cut out. This and the lace together, 
with the effect of fine jet beads and paille:tes 
over white satin drapery is a creation of the 
greatest beauty and elegance. These insettings 
on one particularskirt occupy the entire front and 
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sides, while in the back are several long sashes 
of velvet unadorned, falling over a jetted 
Chantilly net skirt to which the rather narrow 
sashes are tacked in place, the white satin 
skirt being seen to advantage under the lace. 
The low evening bodice is a broad band of 
jetted velvet, with a velvet strap over each 
shoulder and softened by plissés of black 
maline above the décolletage and below the 
shoulder straps. Jewels show off so marvel- 
ously well with such bodices that it is no 
wonder they remain constantly in vogue. 


FETCHING COSTUMES WORN BY WEDDING 


GUESTS 


At a recent day wedding, where the smart- 
est women were gathered, and the representa- 
tion of dress was ultra chic, the cloth gowns 
worn were simply exquisite. One in pearl 
gray had its skirt made with a deep fitted 
flounce, cut into sections, and held together 
by a number of horizontal straps half an 
inch wide. A sable border finished the bot- 
tom of skirt. The boléro bodice had the bo- 
léro extremely short, and showing a mass 
of silver embroidery in threads, cords and 
spangles. This was attached to a high belt by 
short separate cloth straps, stitched on both 
sides to match those on the skirt. There was 
a draped belt of white panne, with ‘narrow 
revers in front of the same, offset by a front of 
chiffon and exquisite lace barbs and buckles 
of brilliant diamonds. On the edge of slightly 
flaring long sleeves was a border of sable be- 
low very short white panne undersleeves, 
braceletted with silver embroidery. A white 
felt hat gave the smartest finishing touch, with 
its crown swathed in gray chiffon and long 
gray plumes, the underbrim showing a clus- 
ter of pink roses. The details of this charm- 
ing gown were shrouded in a glorious wrap of 
sable—a long redingote with high collar—and 
its pure white ermine lining. 

A black panne velvet skirt without trim- 
ming was worn with a white breitschwantz 
Eton, on which narrow black panne folds were 
stitched into a border, and at certain intervals 
an oblong gold ornament divided this design. 
Boa and muff of white fox ; black hat, with 
black ostrich trimming. 

An almond green satin cloth skirt was in 
stitched plaits to the knee. It was worn with 
a cachemire figured panne blouse Eton, having 
long broad sash ends touching the bottom of 
the skirt. They were very wide Oriental 
sleeves. Sash and sleeves were lined with white 
satin, and trimmed witn gold lace. Broad 
revers of green chiffon were gathered into tucks, 
matching the skirt. The lace chemisette and 
neckband were threaded with gold. There 
was a green velvet toque in three shades of al- 
mond green, with gold buckles bent over the 
brim at the side. The long white cloth coat 
was laid in box-plaits, with dark mink collar 
and deep turned-up cuffs to sleeves, which 
were very wide—and swept down from the 
shoulders. There were mink frogs for 
fastening. 
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CHARMING DESIGNS FOR BRIDAL GOWNS 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 


page and date. Sec illustrations on this page.] 


EXQUISITE CLOTH-——THEATRE WRAPS——-OPERA 


GLASS BAGS——INEXPENSIVE SILVER ARTICLES 


—PANNE BODICE FOR $25 


Ow that the season of dances, operas and 

N dinners is well on its way, it is in 

order for me to describe a few of the 

wraps, both elaborate and simple, as well as 

some of the evening dress accessories with 
which the shops are filled. 

The lovely little evening wrap seen in illus- 
tration No. 1, made of lemon-colored ladies’ 
cloth of the finest quality, is a most charming 
model of this style of cape. The deep yoke is 
laid in tiny tucks and the interspaces orna- 
mented with French knots; this continues with- 
eut a break into the high collar, edged with 
mink tails and faced with shirred chiffon. 
From the yoke falls a bertha or collar of grace- 
fui shape, made of the most exquisite lace, pail- 
letted with steel and pearls and edged with mink 
tails. The cape itself is tucked lengthwise and 
is lined with accordion-plaited chiffon over silk 
of the same shade. At intervals the cloth is 
slashed and strapped across fastening with pearl 
ornamented buttons. Through these openings 
is disclosed the chiffon and silk undercapes. 


Over the bust is a handsome arrangement of 


mink tails, combined with choux and long ends 
of accordion-plaited chiffon. Price, $78. 

Practical and of a style sure to remain in 
fashion for a number of years to come, is the 
three-quarter length evening wrap seen in illus- 
tration No. 2. In fact, if the purchaser is in 
quest of an inexpensive garment of this kid, 
she could hardly find anything that more satis- 
factorily unites comfort and good style. The 
price is $33.50. The wrap is made of fine 
quality ladies’ cloth, wadded and interlined 
with crimson satin. Overlapping capes add a 
pretty finish, and the high collarand edge of the 
cloak are trimmed with moufflon fur. There 
are two convenient pockets inside for fan, opera 
glasses or handkerchief. The garment is 
heavily stitched around the bottom and on the 
collar. This model may be had in several dif- 
ferent colors. At the same price another long 
cloak can be bought, this being of blue gray 
ladies’ cloth with a deep yoke of stitching, and 
edged at the bottom, up the fronts and around 
the collar, with white Thibet fur. This cloak 
is lined with gray satin and warmly wadded. 

Although pretty and becoming, the fancy lace 
scarfs for the head can hardly be considered very 
warm for use on some of the bitterly cold win- 
ter nights, and of great convenience, therefore, 
is a comfortable little hood, such as is seen in 
sketch No. 9. _ It is of a handsome fancy soft 
silk, and it comes in any shade you prefer. It 
is lined with satin in a solid color. The outer 
edge turns back, showing the lining, and there 
are knots and long ends of chiffon at either side. 
These hoods can be made from your order if 
you choose in any one of a number of pretty 
silks. Price, $8.75. 

Never before has there been such a variety of 
charming opera glass bags ; they may be had 
in suede, satin, silk and embossed velvet, and 
many of them are exquisite in design and finish. 
Just large enough to comfortably hold an opera 
glass, a handkerchief and perhaps some visiting 
cards or any other article of little bulk, come 
sweet little bags of embossed velvet, closing 
with a plain French gilt clasp, hung on silken 
ribbon and satin-lined, for $6.75. In brocaded 
silk the same article is selling for $5, and the 
colors in which it may be obtained are white, 
pink, blue and lavender. 

Sketch No, 4 shows one of the larger bags 
made of embossed velvet, satin-lined and fur- 
nished with a most convenient inside pocket. 
The clasp and mounting are in a lovely modern 
art design of flowers and medallion head. 
Price, $8.75. Another design in French gilt 
is of cupids holding garlands of flowers. The 
materials of which these bags are made are the 
finest obtainable. In the same size, but with 
less elaborate and costly mountings and mate- 
rials, bags are selling for $6.75. 

I must not leave the subject of these dainty 


and practical little articles without mentioning 
at least one of the designs in suéde. Sketch 
No. 3 illustrates an attractive opera glass bag, 
which is simpler in appearance, but extremely 
smart and novel. There is a long silk-lined 
receptacle in the back for fan or whatever you 
prefer, and in front of this is another pocket for 
the glass itself, closing over a silver gilt button 
clasp in which an amethyst is sunken. This 
draws up on ribbons for convenience in carrying. 
Price, $12. 

Although a number of beautiful fans were 


shown in Vogue a few weeks ago, this seems 
the proper place to mention two or three of the 
lovely and very moderate-priced ones, which 
can be found at a shop of which I can tell you. 

For $2 a pretty little painted fan can be 
had, such as is seen in illustration No. 6. 
The fan is of silk, the design of marguerites in 
exquisitely blended shades of tender green, and 
all this daintiness is enhanced with tiniest 
spangles of the same shade as the flowers. The 
painting extends down over the carved sticks. 
Another fan at the same price has an empire 
pattern pailletted in gold, and painted wreath 
effects combined with daisies and leaves in 
the green so much in vogue during that period. 
Either of these little fans offers an exceptional 
chance to secure a pretty and well-made article 
fora moderate sum. The same model can be 
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had in different colorings, such as pink and 
mauve. Sketch No. 7 shows one of the ex- 
treme novelties of the season. The black 
gauze ground is painted with a striking and 
modish design of white and purple violets, to- 
wards which a great butterfly with brilliant 
wings is flying. Tiny spangles in the same 
shade as the flowers and leaves which are 
sprinkled over the design are only noticeable 
when the fan is in motion, when they glitter 
and flash in the most effective manner. The 
sticks are of ebony inlaid with gilt, and the 





outline, when open or closed, is in graceful 


curves. Price, $7.50. 

In somewhat similar design and also effec- 
tive and new is a black gauze fan selling for 
$2.75. The outline is the same as that seen in 
sketch No. 7, and the decoration on a some- 
what similar order is of violets and leaves re- 
lieved with gold arabesques. Naturally the 
work is not so fine, nor is the design so beauti- 
ful, but for the price it is remarkably attrac- 
tive. In white gauze and of novel shape is a 
lovely fan, painted with pale violet leaves, the 
wooden sticks carved and painted in flower de- 
signs, the fan selling for $3.75. 

The opera glasses seen in sketch No. 8, 
which are dainty enough to please even the 
fastidious, are to be bought for $10. There 
is a long adjustable handle of gilt, the glass is 


of the very best possible quality and the porce- 
lain is of robin’s egg blue decorated with a 
simple design in white and gold. This can be 
had in a great variety of different colors. In 
smoked pearl with adjustable handle mounted 
in nickel, a pretty opera glass is selling for 
$12. And a beautifully enameled and 
medallion decorated glass may be bought for 
$7, if you do not care to have the handle at- 
tachment. 

Tall hock glasses of green engraved with 
pretty flower designs are 60 cents each; they 


can also be had with a plain engraved glass 
base and red bowl for the same price. With 
a handsome stem and base around which runs 
spiral stripes of gold and with green bowls these 
glasses cost $1 each. 

The most amazing sale of small silver is 
going on, and all the necessary articles for the 
complete furnishing of a dressing table can be 
bought for surprisingly small sums. Of course 
if you wish to purchase a heavy and handsome 
set, an extravagant price must be paid, but for 
ordinary purposes or for a while away in the 
country, those I am about to mention are really 
very pretty. A little Sterling pin tray with 
plain centre and répoussé edges costs only 85 
cents. A shoe-buttoner of charming design, 
a copy of an antique, is 95 cents, and for the 
same price a good nail file can ‘be bought. 
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Shoe horns are marked 85 cents; these have 
a silver handle and steel horn. Tooth brushes 
with silver handles are selling as low as 50 
cents, and long glass bottles in which to carry 
them when on a journey with a silver cover are 
$1.25. 

Cold cream boxes of glass with silver covers, 
in large size are $1.35, and smaller ones can be 
bought for 75 cents. Scissors are $1.25, and 
handsome glass hairpin bottles can be bought 
for the same price, 

Small clothes brushes with silver handles are 
g5 cents each. A glass smelling salts bottle 
with silver lid is $1.35. Ink wells for the 
desks are to be had at the latter price, and 
combs of prettily colored imitation tortoise shell 
are $1 each. These have silver backs of the 
new gray finish in attractive patterns, 

Large desk pads backed with leather, and 
with deep silver corners are $2.50 each. A 
writing outfit for traveling can be bought for 
the reasonable sum of $1.50. This latter 
would be sure to prove a great convenience to 
one stopping for any length of time away from 
home, as it contains an ink well, a deep pocket 
for unanswered letters or memoranda, a stamp 
box, blotter and a receptacle for writing paper 
and envelopes. All this enclosed in a pretty 
red leather case. 

Gold cloth of good quality can be bought 
for $2.25 the yard, and filagree points of good 
French gilt are 15 cents each. 

Pretty little packs of playing cards put up in 
a leather case, are 65 cents, and two packs in 
a leather binding, also containing counters to 
mark the game, are $1.50. Five hundred cellu- 
loid chips in white, blue and red, are put up in 
convenient oaken boxes, and cost $4.65. 

Graceful Alsatian bows of gold ribbon wited 
into becoming shape are $1.50 each; these 
bows can be had in black velvet for 95 cents. 
Round ball hat pins, either in a beautiful shade 
of blue enamel or a lovely purple glass, set in 
the top with several small rhinestones, are 50 
centseach. These have strong pins, not easily 
bent out of shape. 

The best method of securing the long- 
waisted, straight-front effect so much desired is 
to buy an arrangement of satin and elastic which 
fastens on the bottom hook of your stays and 
then to the tops of your stockings. Of course 
there is nothing new in this idea, but as I have 
tried elastics to be sewn to the front of the cor- 
sets and found that method has the disadvantage 
of tearing the cloth, I hasten to tell you of this 
better fashion of keeping the stays in proper 
place, The price is fifteen cents and they can 
be adjusted to any corset. 

Beautiful damask towels with knotted fringe 
and of large size are selling for 50 cents each; 
for half that sum desirable hemstitched huck 
towels are to be had. 

A pink panne velvet fancy bodice upon 
which is thrown a lovely Persian pattern in har- 
monizing tints can be bought for $25. It is 
made on silk lining, is boned, and the style is 
simply charming. ‘The materials alone would 
cost far more than the entire waist, which has 
been reduced from twice thatsum. The only 
size in which it can be had is thirty-six bust 
measure, but if you need a fancy bodice, and it 
would fit you, it would be impossible to find 
anything smarter and more charming in every 
way. 

Double photograph frames of beautiful em- 
bossed and embroidered velvets and satins are 
selling for $3, and are a relief from the French 
gold frames which are so often duplicated in 
cheap materials. i 
“* Pretty little brooches of uncommonly well- 
imitated turquoise are to be picked up for $1. 
One of an oblong shape set simply in a narrow 
gold rim is not only smart but also gives an un- 
usually real effect, Others were surrounded 
with rhinestones or set in a rim of tiny gilt 
beads, Circles of pearls are to be had for the 
same price and these would be nice for the 
back of the hair, although to be quite up-to- 
date one should adopt a long and narrow pin. 
Barrettes of plated gold in which tiny imitation 
pearls or turquoise are sunken are to be bought 
for 85 cents and these are made on the popular 
Aiglon model of a long and narrow oval. 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.00, 
by Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street§{New York. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPO- 
SITION 


Seconp Paper 


ELECTRICAL DISPLAY — SPECIAL BUILDINGS, 


SUCH AS ART GALLERY——TEMPLE OF 
MUSIC—-MANUFACTURES AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 
NIAGARA TO LITERALLY RUN THE SHOW 


Lectricity is to play an important part in the 
EK Exposition, a feature of unrivaled beauty 
and attractiveness being the gigantic 

electric tower. Its hight is to be three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, and from its cupola visitors 
are to see the Niagara frontier and far into Canada. 
The tower is flanked on either side by long 








curved colonnades, with semi-circular pavilions in 
front. The main shaft terminates in an elab- 
orate entablature, with the crown of the tower 
resting on this, and is composed of three stories 
of diminishing proportions and varying design. 
The first of these stories is an arcaded loggia 
rich in ornamentation, which will show out 
brilliantly when lighted up. The second story 
or lantern of the tower crown is a high, circu- 
lar colonnade with an open effect, so that the 
sky can be seen between the columns. A spiral 
stairway leads to the third story or top of the 
tower, over the dome of which is poised the 
Goddess of Light in hammered brass. Ele- 
vators carry passengers to the different stories of 
the tower, and a large roof garden and music 
hall are built on the top of the main part of the 
structure. The whole tower will be lighted by 
myriads of electric lights and jets, which will 
throw out fantastic streamers of colored lights 
over the fountains and lakes below. The effect 
at night is to be that of fairyland. 

Standing at this electric tower and looking 
to the north there is an open square of five hun- 
dred by three hundred and fifty feet—the plaza. 
Directly opposite is the enormous propylaa, a 
screen erected for the purpose of shutting out 
from the busy world the interior of the Exposi- 
tion grounds. This colossal screen is a work 





‘“* SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 12 
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of art; it is five hnndred feet long, with two 
massive arched entrances piercing it at either 
end. ‘These arches or gateways are thirty-six 
feet wide and fifty-four feet high, and through 
them will pour the vast multitudes of eager vis- 
itors. The towers surmount the top of the 
arches, and twenty tall Ionic columns form a 
colonnade on either side, over which growing 
vines will be trained. The electric cars will 
bring visitors up to this propylaa, and then, as 
they pour through its gateways, they will 
catch bird’s-eye views of the whole Exposition 
grounds. 


BRILLIANT COLORING IN MUSIC TEMPLE 


The Temple of Music stands on the north- 
west corner of the Esplanade and Court of 
Fountains. 
tagonal pavilions at each corner. 


It is octagonal in shape, with oc- 
The cornice, 


frieze and balustrade of the main building are 
designed in a florid adaptation of the Spanish 
Renaissance, and the balustrade will carry tab- 
lets bearing the names of noted musicians and 
composers. Over the pavilions groups of statu- 
ary representing music and song will be placed. 
The dome of the building is to have star-shaped 
windows, copied after those found in the old 
Spanish mission buildings in this country, and 
they will light the interior of the auditorium. 
This auditorium will have a seating capacity, 
including the balconies, of one thousand six 
hundred people. The whole interior is elabo- 
rately decorated in gold and brilliant colors and 
with numerous sculptured models and paintings. 
Probably one of the most conspicuous features 
of this building will be the organ, which is to 
be one of the largest in the world. It will 
have four manuals and fifty speaking stops, and 
will be voiced on three difterent wind pressures. 
The case of the organ is of Gothic design. 


NOTABLE BUILDINGS 


In the Forestry Building on the western edge 
ot the lake, the mining and forestry exhibits 
will be displayed. The forest products will be 
fitly shown in a structure built of logs adjoin- 
ing the Mines Building. This unique structure 
will be one hundred and sixty feet long, and 








constructed entirely of hemlock logs put up in 
stockade fashion. In this odd log house all the 
forest products of America will be grouped. 
The Pacific coast forestry products in particular 
will make a grand display in this building. The 
exhibit of minerals in the adjoining building 
will be the finest ever collected together in this 
country, No land is richer in its mineral de- 
posits and resources than the United States, but 
a representative collection has never been placed 
on exhibition at a fair where all the world could 
view it. 

The building devoted to the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts is an imposing structure of five 
hundred by three hundred and fifty feet, and 
faces directly on the Court of Fountains. The 
architectural features are similar to those of all 
the structures, with colonnades, high vaulted 
loggias, and towers, turrets and domes. Statu- 
ary symbolizing the various arts and industries 
is placed in various niches to produce desirable 
effects. On either side of the entrance are two 
immense groups of statuary, with two tall col- 
umns on either side. Colored designs are as 
rampant in this building as in all the others, 
but they are used with discrimination, so as to 
give dignity to the edifice. The dome of the 
building is seventy feet in diameter, and galleries 
encircle it so that visitors have a good view of 


the crowds and general interior. This dome is , 


several feet larger than that ot Santa Maria de 
la Salute, in Venice, and its whispering gallery 
is equal to that of St. Paul’s in London. The 
staircase leading to the gallery is copied after 
that in the tower of St. Mark’s, Venice, up 
which Napoleon rode his horse. ‘The building 
will be lighted from the windows in the loggia 
and from skylights. The exterior is made of 
staff with metal tile roofs. 

Of the same general proportions, and on the 
opposite side of the Court of Fountains, is the 
Machinery and Transportation Building. This 
structure is far more ornate than most of the 
other buildings, and its numerous red-tiled roofs 
and brilliantly cemented walls are strikingly 
picturesque, red and yellow tints prevailing. 
The facades present an arcade effect, with broad 
overhanging eaves, in imitation of the old mis- 
sion buildings found in California and Mexico. 
Shrubs, vines and flowering plants will orna- 
ment the loggias, balconies and pavilions, pro- 
ducing with the walls picturesque and tropical 
effects. Screens of iron grillwork will be used 
in the loggias and balconies, and these will be 
made to imitate the sixteenth century Spanish 
‘*rejas’’ that were so conspicuous on all the 
architectural designs of that age. From the 
towers and pavilions electric and colored lights 
will brilliantly illuminate the whole scene. 
There will be no more attractive feature of the 
Exposition than this structure, and because of 
the importance of its exhibits, and the beauty 
of the structure itself, people will be irresistibly 
drawn to it. 


ART GALLERY TO BE PERMANENT 


The art palace of the Exposition will be the 
new Albright Art Gallery, a building that is to 
become a permanent feature of Buffalo. The 
gift of a Buffalo citizen, J. J. Albright, it is to 
cost upward of $350,000, the only condition 
imposed upon the city in receiving it being that 
a maintenance fund of $100,000 shall be 
raised, The city of Buffalo ceded the site in 
Delaware Park, the Fine Arts Academy raised 
the necessary funds, and the building will be 
completed in time for the opening of the Expo- 
sition. During the fair the building will be 
used for exhibiting the pictures, and thereafter 
it will become the permanent home of Buffalo's 
art collections. The building will stand on a 
broad terrace thirty-five feet above the lake, and 
will be two hundred and fifty by one hundred 
and fifty feet, The style of architecture is un- 
like that of the other buildings, because of the 
permanency for which it is designed. It is 
classic Greek, pure Ionic. The Erechtheum 
of Athegs has inspired the architects in their 
work, and there are many features of the new 
building that have been copied direct from the 
Greek structure. The portico of the Erech- 
theum, with its famous caryatides, will be one 
of the features reproduced. The highest point 
of the building will be forty-five feet above the 
ground, and in front of it statuary and foun- 
tains will help to give an effect of dignity and 
stateliness. 

(To be continued) 
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COARSE AMUSEMENTS POPULAR — SPORTING 


MANNERS-——-ILL BREEDING DISPLAYED AT 
THE OPERA-——LUXURIOUS LIVING AND 


BAD MANNERS 


| a here in my rural retreat, with the 


great Hudson at my feet, more silent, 

if possible, in winter, than in summer, 
with the bare hills behind me, and almost a 
wilderness encompassing me, I can hear the 
greetings to the New Year, and the welcome 
to the twentieth century. Like all of us, who 
would live in comparative tranquillity, I am glad 
to be away from town, which I hear is almost 
deserted during this season. On popular festi- 
vals New York is given over to the mob, noisy 
and vulgar, but really good-natured ; in fact it 
is the same in all great cosmopolitan centres. 
The end of the century delights in din, and is 
pleased and happy when in the midst of uproar ; 
it is the time of clanging and loud sounding 
brass, of the drum and the cymbals. We are all 
Sousa marches and Wagner climaxes. Thank 
Heaven, in America, the Anglo-Saxon has a 
leaven of gentler blood, and the Latin strain and 
the many races which represent him, so mingle, 
that it keeps him from being an absolute ** Hool- 
igan.’’ I was not in London when the City 
Guard came back from South Africa, but the 
echo of that fearful saturnalia was heard over 
the ocean. In London there was rowdyism 
rampant, and perhaps this is one of the distinc- 
tive elements of our character that we should 
endeavor to suppress. 

Having begun my paper in this way, I shall 
go to lighter things at the close of the year. I 
stayed away from town—and would have done 
so even if I had not a country house—on ac- 
count of the noise. As noise is the feature of 
the new century, I am constrained a bit to 
speak about its introduction into society. When 
we first teok up the Cake Walk as a species of 
amusement, I thought it was a harmless little 
diversion, quaint and characteristically American. 
I smiled to see it at a theatre or a music hall 
for a little while, and I beat time with its pecu- 
liar rhythm at a dance. For Christmas or any 
other little romp it was all right ; it was simple 
fun. But then with the Cake Walk came the 
aggressively vulgar ‘*coon”’ song, as it is 
called, with its pictures of low life in the purlieus 
of town, where the negro lives. It was the 
essence of the lowest kind of vulgarity. 
Its only office has been to disseminate slang of 
the worst character, and each concession to 
vulgarity makes us all coarser. This is one of 
the reflections of the New Year. We have 
grown coarser, and there is a turn in the tide of 
refinement. We take our amusements—possi- 
bly jaded and bored with the old style—from 
the lower classes. It is impossible to serve 
corned beef and cabbage on Sévres, or gilt, silver, 
or gold plate. A footman or a second man is 
out of place in such surroundings. We have 
gradually tried to discard all the equipments of 
our station, and to act a lesson from other walks 
of life ; it has not been a success. We are too 
much of a mixture in race to become utterly 
vulgar. The Englishman has a Teutonic strain 
in him which tends to coarseness; he has a 
thicker fibre. The stable and the prize ring 
suit him at times, but he can come from them 
unscathed, and he always looks in the evening 
as if he never had worn anything else but even- 
ing clothes. Several generations or more of 
training have brought this about. But let an 
American try the same experiment, and he fails. 
He is either a prig who disdains all kinds of 
manly sports, or he becomes a person who ought 
to keep in the stable, and whose place is cer- 
tainly not in the drawing-room. 

A number of essays and editorials have been 
written recently on the tendency of out-of-door 
sports and much indulgence in manly and boy- 
ish games to coarsen the modern young woman. 
There is doubtless much truth in this complaint. 
We are all a bit too new, too recently evoked 
from all circumstances to go back to the habits 
of three generations and keep our refinement. 
There is still much veneer and too little true 
metal among many of us. There are no more 
fascinating examples of young sporty women 
than Lady Gay Spanker and Lady Algy, but 
place them in a drawing-room and they are 
equal to their surroundings. We of the newer 
civilization are too apt to forget ourselves. We 


have to live up to the standard and we cannot 
afford to rush into these matters. We had 
better pause a little. And this is one of the 
reflections of the new year. We are leaving 
behind us in the last century much that was 
antiquated, much that was ridiculous and absurd; 
we are vastly more democratic. 

There is only one aristocracy now, and that 
is the one of money, but as man cannot live by 
bread alone—I believe that is something like 
the quotation in the Holy Book—so we can- 
not be all we want with only money. We 





The old aristocracy of the time of Washington 
were modest in their methods as those of the 
days when New York was still a small city, 
and when Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, 
New Orleans and other American cities were far 
ahead of us in the cultivation of manner, and as 
those even in the flush days of the sixties and 
seventies, when everything was gilded and glit- 
tering show and new people were constantly 
pushing to the front. These last days when 
the far west has invaded New York and has 
given us a new race and new ideas, we have 


FUR-LINED COAT 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


must study every detail of life and avoid rushing 
and hurrying into excesses. We, like children, 
are prone to be greedy when a table filled with 
good things is set before us; we are still chil- 
dren of nature, we have not acquired the 
absolute repose of manner. It is extremely 
interesting to watch the evolution, I have 
studied it at dinners, in the drawing-room, at 
the Opera, everywhere. Talk as we may 
about blood and family and Colonial ancestors, 
we are, the greater part of us, descended from 
good and worthy people who would look with 
amazement at our method of living to-day. 
We have the incomes of princes, and we live 
like royal personages and peers of the realm. 
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made wonderful progress in the art of living. 
These have been the four changes of the cen- 
tury. To-day we are beginning to live a real 
existence with everything the world can give us 
at our command; so many of us have Aladdin’s 
lamps that the utensil is a drug on the market. 
With noise and coarseness come extraordinary 
manners. I was watching the other evening at 
the opera women who are well known in New 
York, not only signalling each other from their 
boxes, but on two occasions calling down mes- 
sages in the orchestra stalls to men whom they 
knew. This is absolutely a want of dignity. 
But still the answer will be, Did not the 
Duchess of Cucumberland—a most proper and 


well-behaved person, a woman of unblemished 
reputation— do the same thing at Covent Garden, 
and does she not shriek out to her friends on the 
street and in the park and in the playhouse, and 
does she not have a pet nickname for every one 
of them ? That is very true, but my dear peo- 
ple, she is the Duchess of Cucumberland. The 
Cucumberlands were a great and mighty aristo- 
cratic power in the land when the pilgrim 
fathers—yes, I spell it with small letters—came 
over in the Mayflower, the descendants of 
worthy but absolute commoners on the other 
side, or they would not have been compelled to 
have sailed here to lead the lives of respectable 
farmers. ‘The Cucumberlands on their side have 
cultivated a certain freedom of manner, since 
the first one we know slaughtered a number of 
Britons when he came over in the first invasion 
and carried off beauty and booty. It is their 
privilege, and, then, the Duchess is known all 
over England as a granddaughter of Milord 
Choufleurs—which, according to the British 
custom, is spelled this way and pronounced 
Cauliflower—and who was a great favorite with 
William 1v, who never neglected to swear at 
table and tell the most pronounced of stories. 
She inherits it all, and it is a tradition in Eng- 
land that is older than the strawberry leaves to 
which she is entitled. You, my dear Madame, 
may belong to the Daughters of Salem, or the 
Sisters of Jamestown or the Dames of the So- 
ciety of Descendants of the Sons who threw the 
tea overboard in Boston Harbor. If you threw 
packages of tea into the waters of the Hudson 
from your yacht, perhaps there would be some 
people who would remember the circumstances 
of your distinguished descent, but your ancestors 
were good, true and proud republicans and they 
established a great country in which trve 
equality was designed to be the foundation-stone 
and which should know no claims of birth or 
ancestry or previous condition. We are all de- 
lighted to be descended even from the second 
sons—alas, too many of them sad reprobates— 
of noble families sent over here in the early 
days of the colony! This is even as far back. as 
we can go and as far back as we should desire. 
These things are not forus. We are to-day 
a new, strong, vigorous race. We have every- 
thing at our command. We are only a little 
new to the observances of older nations, ob- 
servances which have given them their stand- 
ing and their position in former ages. _If they 
chose to degenerate let us go forward. We are 
not old enough to follow the example; if we do 
we shall find ourselves a bit too quickly in old 
conditions from which some of our ancestors 
have taken such pains to rise. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


EVENING CLOTHES ON THE SABBATH— TOO 


STRICT ADHERENCE TO A SMART LIFE 


CUSTOM OFFENDS A HOSTESS 


Ow that cosmopolitan ideas have come 
N to be the rule of the day, and 
the ceremony of deportment observed 
by our ancestors is no longer in vogue, it is 
strange that the impression still holds among 
many men that the freck suit or black morn- 
ing coat is the only correct attire for the Sab- 
bath. While the distinction between Sunday and 
the week day was once strictly observed in our 
customs of life, it not being considered proper to 
entertain, or to engage into any form of amuse- 
ment, the Sabbath being set apart for worship, 
rest and quiet, one can appreciate the effect it 
must have had upon dress, in barring the garb 
of sport and that associated with the gayer forms 
of social life, but now that ideas have become 
broader and the large majority of men do not 
feel themselves so strictly bound, the continua- 
tion of strict form of dress has no reason for 
continuing. 


THE FROCK COAT ON THE SABBATH 


The only distinction in dress now made be- 
tween Sunday and the other days of the week is 
in respect to morning attire. On week days 
most men, even those who are not in business 
or at their offices, do not, as a rule, wear frock 
coats in the morning, unless it be for a wedding, 
whereas on Sunday the frock is usually put on 
upon getting up and worn throughout the day. 
But the rule is permissive rather than manda- 
tory. If one goes to church or to walk, the 
frock is proper and correct, as is also the morn- 
ing coat, but should a man ride or drive, or go t© 
the country he should dress exactly as he would 
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upon a week day. So in the afternoon, if a 
man goes to church, or if he goes to walk or 
to make calls he should dress in proper attire, 
which is no different on Sunday from that of 
any other day. Should the man ride or drive or 
do anything else he should dress accordingly. 
Common sense is the chief guide in dress, and it 
finds absolutely no reason why a man should 
wear a particular style of suit, hat or shirt on 
one day rather than on any other. The attire 
does not depend in the slightest degree upon 
the day, but entirely upon the time or occa- 
sion. 


SUNDAY EVENING DRESS 


There is, however, little necessity for dwell- 
ing upon day dress, for on that subject every one 
must agree, and dispute or doubt can hardly 
arise. | Sunday evening dress is the point upon 
which opinion splits, and many a man who has 
been asked to dine at another’s house on that 
night has paused to consider what clothes he had 
better wear. The question is not always one ot 
strict right or wrong, from the dress point of 
view, but rather one of judgment and policy. 

It may still safely be said that a man should 
not go to Sunday evening service in evening 
clothes, by which are meant in this case a long- 
tailed coat or a dinner jacket, because, although 
logically correct, it would still be considered bad 
form if not a trifle irreverent. Just why it 
should be so thought is difficult to understand, 
unless, perhaps, it is because of the lingering of 
the old-fashioned idea that a low cut waistcoat 
and expanse of white shirt front denotes a garb 
of gaiety and worldliness not in keeping with a 
time of serious thought and devotion. The 
reason is hardly a good one, for even granting 
that evening dress is connected in some people’s 
minds with dinner parties or other more or less 
frivolous amusements—often, in fact, unfath- 
omably solemn—it is, in itself, serious and 
more sombre and severe than any other style, 
precluding as it does almost all color. Certainly 
the reason is not logical, for it is considered 
proper for a groom, the ushers and the guests 
to wear evening dress at an evening wedding, 
which is not only in church, but a ceremony 
supposed to be of the most seriously religious 
order. It may be that in time this old-time 
idea will pass away, but as yet it is almost uni- 
versally adhered to. 

At all other times, and for all other occasions 
on Sunday night, evening clothes are correct. 
Large dinners are still rarely given then, and in 
this country theatres as a rule are closed, and 
other public amusements not indulged in, but it 


has become the custom during the past few 


years, in New York at least, for people to give 
small. informal dinners, either at home or 
more usually at one of the smart hotels or res- 
taurants, and the man who is asked to such a 
dinner should, as a rule, wear evening clothes, 
Common sense might, however, have to deter- 
mine the matter, for if a man were making a 
call on Sunday afternoon in a frock or morning 
coat, and was asked to stay to dinner or to go 
out to a restaurant to dine it would be absurd as 
well as impessible for him to run home and 
change his clothes. _It is also correct to wear 
full evening dress when making calls on Sunday 
night although many men do not do so. After 
all a man must use his judgment, for while the 
rule of making no distinction as regards evening 
dress, except for church service, as viewed from 
the standpoint of society, is undoubtedly the 
correct one, it is better to be in fact incorrectly 
dressed than to be thought so, and one must 
make allowances for the opinions of others. If, 
for instance, a man were invited to dine or take 
tea at a house and knew his host or hostess 
held strict Presbyterian ideas as to the Sabbath 
day, it might be better not to wear evening 
clothes. There would be little consolation to 
be derived from a knowledge of being correctly 
dressed if one were the sole guest in evening 
dress conscious that he was shocking his hosts’ 
ideas of reverence and propriety. 


A TOO CONVENTIONAL GUEST 


I know of an instance somewhat similar to 
this in principle, where a man, relying upon a 
knowledge of social etiquette, the day after a din- 
ner party to which he had been invited, went 
to his hostess’s house, presented his compli- 
ments, and left his visiting card with the butler, 
without asking if she were at home, or waiting 
to see whether or not she would receive him, 
and with the result that she thought him ex- 





tremely rude for not doing so. He was un- 
questionably correct in simply presenting his 
compliments and giving his card to the butler 
on the very next day after the dinner, but his 
hostess, being untamiliar with the fine points of 
smart social etiquette, considered the reason of 
his action to be that he did not wish to see her, 
and she felt aggrieved accordingly. 

While therefore—to return to my subject— 
according to the rules and etiquette of smart so- 
ciety, evening clothes are correct on Sunday, as 
well as on other nights, my advice is to use a 
little judgment in the matter, and to refrain 
from wearing them if there is any probability of 
their being thought bad style, or as indicating 
indifference to a proper observance of the Sab- 
bath day. 


COMPROMISE NOT DESIRABLE 


In any event do not attempt to take a mid- 
dle course by wearing a dinner jacket, unless 
you are to dine at home, or only in the society 
of men. Even at the expense of being thought 
haunted by a spectre of the dinner coat, I must 
again repeat what has been so often said, that it 
is to all intents and purposes nothing more than 
an evening sack jacket or lounging coat, to be 
worn only upon informal occasions at home, at 
the club, or at times when there are no women 
of the party It is in no possible sense of the 
word a substitute for a long-tailed evening coat. 
In summer some latitude may be permitted, but 
during the winter months it would almost be 
better if dinner jackets were entirely laid aside, 
for full evening dress is always correct, and we 
should not then be afflicted by the sight of short 
coats and high hats, short coats and white ties, 
or short coats and white waistcoats. With 
long-tailed coats, even those men who persist in 
the foregoing incongruous combinations, fortu- 
nately seldom wear black ties and derbies. 


BACKS OF SACK COATS 


As has been noted, there is now a tendency 
toward slight!y greater length, and toward doing 
away with the decided military back in sack 
coats, It is scarcely to be regretted, for besides 
being somewhat more comfortable, most men 
look better in loose clothes, or at least, in 
clothes which do not too greatly define the 
lines of the figure. It is true that the cut was 
becoming to some because of its effect of broad- 
ening the shoulders and narrowing the waist, 
but on the other hand, the man with rounded 
back or large hips had these defects of figure 
made more apparent by the tight fit and abbre- 
viated length. For the young man the style 
was good, but men of middle age or past, and 
those of corpulence, were made to look more or 
less ridiculous. Except for this tendency there 
are no other signs of change in the lounge suit. 
Nearly all the coats are made with the usual 
flap side pockets, and most of those made to 
measure by the better tailors have an outside 
breast pocket. 


FLANNEL FABRICS 


Winter flannel is not so much used for ma- 
terial as last summer’s flannel craze made it 
seem probable. It will be interesting, by the 
way, to see what will be the status of flannel 
when summer comes again, although it may 
almost be put down as a foregone conclusion. 
There is even a possibility of the old-time blazer 
and slightly more recent delicately lined white 
tennis suit ; only a possibility, of course, and 
scarcely probable, notwithstanding the unques- 
tionable revival of lawn tennis. At some of 
the shops soft-fronted négligée shirts of French 
flannel in various tones of pink, blue and laven- 
der have recently been displayed for winter 
wear. They are extremely pretty and entirely 
correct for morning use with a sack suit or 
outing clothes, but they have one defect, namely, 
that the cuffs, being of flannel ‘cannot be 
starched or stiffened, and so do not give a good 
finish to the sleeves. One might perhaps attach 
white cuffs or have them made with white 
linen cuffs attached, but it is hardly worth the 
trouble. The shops have also been showing 
single-breasted knit waistcoats of various colors, 
those of dark green, with small red dots being 
among the best-looking. The neck opening 
is made rather high, without collar, and the 
buttons are of gilt. Finely plaited white shirts 
of the négligée style, but intended for winter 
wear, and especially with a narrow four-in-hand 
or derby tie, are rather pretty. One gets a 
little tired of stiff shirts, and yet the summer 
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madras négligées are too thin and cool for 
winter use. Heavy cheviot in white or color 
would answer the purpose, but the material 
seems to have gone out of vogue. 


FOOT GEAR 


There is no doubt that patent leather boots 
have given way to calf, but this does not mean 
that patent leather has gone out of fashion. 
With lounging clothes and to some extent with 
the frock and morning suit, calf boots are used 
instead of pa’ent leather, but with evening 
dress it still is, and probably will always re- 
main, most suitable and correct. For all ordi- 
nary wear buttoned boots are still the most 
smart, and there has been, for a long time, no 
change in their shape. The tremendously 
curved line of the outer edge of the sole has 
been somewhat modified, perhaps, but the toe 
is of about the same point, and the soles have 
the same thickness and flatness, 


THE ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration accompanying this article 
shows a fur-lined coat of proper style worn over 
evening dress. The material is plain black 
cloth and the fur mink. The collar is a broad 
roll and there are no fur cuffs on the sleeves. 
The buttons are covered with cloth and button 
through little loops instead of into buttonholes, 
these latter being possible on account of the fur 
lining Such a coat, even when lined with 
mink, which is of course not so high priced 
as Russian sable or some other furs, is rather 
expensive, but it is a garment which will never 
become unfashionable, but will last, if properly 
taken care of, for years, so that its cost is not 
disproportionate to the use and comfort to be 
derived from it. It {fs not a necessity, but on 
cold nights it is a covetable possession. 

How. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


REMODELLED LIGHT CLOTH AND BLACK LACE 
THEATRE WRAP 


Pretty theatre and an all-occasion even- 
A ing wrap, was the clever combination 
of an old lace skirt and a two season's 
old evening cape, in light blue cloth. Ripped 
of its silk linings, sponged and pressed, it took 
on a very promising look. The lace skirt was 
one of those figured black lace circular affairs, 
which had done service over a black and a col- 
ored slip for nearly three seasons. That, too, 
when renovated with alcohol, and afterwards 
stretched out with careful pinning to dry, looked 
very much as if it had just come from the shop. 
This lace was superimposed upon the cloth, and 
made to fit down the fronts. It had the neck 
and shoulders covered witha black polka-dotted 
satin. This satin upon each spot had been 
worked over with gold threads, producing the 
happiest effect, at little cost of time or money. 
Figured black lace by the yard, almost matching 
the lace hanging below, was then draped across 
the shoulders into a Marie-Antoinette scarf 
hood, with the width of the lace afterwards di- 
vided in front, and faliing into two long ends, 
each finished with a half dozen lines of gold 
thread. Then came a gold buckle at the top, 
where the neck fastening was hidden. A wide 
neck ruching of this same lace, with the same 
gold lines run up in the top edge, completed 
this really smart-looking and becoming wrap, 
which to put into this fine order, actually cost 
less than $8. On the inside of this cloth 
cape, and hiding the hem, was a gold galloon, 
which when the cape fell open in front, showed 
off at an immense advantage, and dressed the 
garment into quite a Frenchy affair. It goes 
without saying that this alteration was all home 
work of the most successful kind, and a capital 
lesson in economy not to be surpassed in 
results. 


SIMPLE MODELS FOR VELVETEEN 


Velveteens, always advocated for little folk, 
and their elders, make up prettily in grays and 
browns for street suits in skirts and Etons or in 
belted postillion basques with plaits in the back, 
including skirt also. The simplest and most 
modish trimming for them is made of taffeta, 
cut into long strips of the same shade, then 
lined with a soft crinoline and stitched with the 
smallest space between the rows. These bands 
need not be much over one inch in width when 








completed. Nothing is easier to put on, and 
a very few yards will suffice. 

Skirts are often modishly left without trim- 
ming, a fitted flounce in itself considered quite 
a good furnishing to any skirt. A gray or 
brown felt hat harmonizing with the cloth looks 
best with a chou of white or colored silk or 
panne, or those ever beautiful autumn tinted 
leaves or flowers, which exceed all previous 
ones in their matchless perfection. Black 
velveteen skirts are much to the fore, and so 
well liked that one hears nothing but their 
praise. They can be worn at the theatre or 
at concerts with a dressy hat and bodice, one 
of the many reasons for not being without one. 
They may be found in shops ready-made: if 
necessary, but those who select their own ma- 
terial in a soft velours quality, may do much 
better for the same expenditure. 


BLACK CLOTH COSTUME 


Not long ago, a black cloth skirt, which 
had for its only trimming an inch-wide black 
and gold galloon, and that for bottom finish, 
the rest of the skirt being a perfect example of 
stitched parts. It was very much admired, 
the bele showing below the Eton, being of gold 
also. Some pretty neck furnishing on bodice 
was accentuated by a cluster of narrow black 
velvets with ferrets of gold on each end, to 
contribute to present day smartness about the 
front. It is after all these little finishings 
which are the important things, as by them one 
makes a reputation for always being 4 la mode. 
It takes quite a separate full purse to buy these 
fancy ornamentations, for barely a month or 
two has passed before some new one is ex- 
ploited. 


DISCRIMINATE IN BUYING PRETTY FANCIES 


It is folly to think of buying all these new 
things, for they usually lead to atrocious eftects 
in dress. One soon learns to discriminate, by 
watching what is worn by the well-dressed, 
and then following their lead-letting the rest 
go. 

The best jewelry establishments are another 
sure guide for those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what smart people are wearing. 
To watch such windows, and the cases within, 
will cure one from reckless buying at other 
places, as well as initiate anyone into the best 
of taste in modish ornamentation. It is hardly 
worth while to add that the perfection of imi- 
tation jewelry is so swift upon the heels of the 
latest novelties in real stones that all barriers 
are cut down between those, having great or 
moderate fortunes, so far as appearances go, in 
the wearing of ornaments. 


GUIMPE EFFECT ON SILK MATINEE 


Something new in design for a silk matinée 
—and how lovely they are and what a variety 
—is this model. The neck is cut demi dé- 
colleté, and a high yoke or guirnpe of lace and 
needlework is set in. Any of the light soft 
silks in this combination are charming. ‘The 
silk is then drawn down into the figure, the 
fronts are lace-trimmed as well as the bottom. 
But the method of putting on this lace flounce, 
perhaps seven or eight inches wide, is to baste 
the top part of the lace flounce over the silk, 
after it has been correctly outlined, so that a 
design in. points may be traced and worked by 
hand. After that is finished, take a scissors, 
and from the under silk side cut out these 
points, leaving the lace transparent. This is 
the most effective way of heading the insetting 
of a flounce of lace—and so very simple is it to 
do, if one has deft fingers. ‘To make such a 
matinée still more elaborate, insert over the silk 
fronts, at equal distances, diamond-shaped 
pieces of lace, work them in on the edges, and 
cut out the silk carefully from underneath. 
For a bridal present, two or three of such mati- 
nées, from an intimate friend, would be a par- 
ticularly valued gift, if they were the work of 
the fiver’s fingers. These transparent lace 
guimpes, besides being new, are a unique and 
becoming feature, not to be passed over without 
giving a trial. 

The tendency in everything favor this semi- 
décolletage, as seen in night dresses, corset cov- 
ers, tea gowns, matinées. . Even evening wraps 
have been to ape this décolletage where there 
was worn a hooded or fur-trimmed separate col- 
lar to be detached. Nota bad idea for certain 
climates or for cloaks worn at certain times of 
the year. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 97 3 JANUARY, 1901 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


6 he model is for a fancy coat of cloth 
or velvet; the back in Eton cut, the 
front in a Vandyke, with a rever 

above and an Aiglon collar. Between the fronts 
there is a fancy waistcoat of embroidered satin 
brocade (or it could be figured silk) finished at 
the top with a lace jabot. The collar, revers, 
cuffs and edge of the jacket are trimmed with 
narrow braid. If cloth is used for the jacket 
the braid might be black, black and gold, or 
black and silver. If velvet is selected fine satin 
cord would be prettier than braid. This coat, 
one with a plain or fancy skirt of light bright 
cloth would make a pretty spring suit. To 
make the jacket will require one yard and a half 
of fifty-four-inch cloth and a yard and a quarter 
of brocade for the vest. Of velvet four yards 
would be necessary. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


A Good way to lengthen a skirt of cloth or 


thinner material is to inset a band of 

all-over lace, and cut the skirt on both 
edges in an irregular shape of Vandykes, scallops 
or points. Sew these to the lace and cover the 
joining with a narrow trimming of fur if the 
skirt is cloth, or with a ruche or passementerie 
if of a light material. The width of the band 
of lace depends, of course, upon how much the 
skirt is to be lengthened. 


To look well and be in fashion the hair must 
be ondulated, and when nature has not supplied 
naturally curling hair artificial means must be 
employed to obtain the desired wave. The 
usual method is either to use hot irons one’s 
self or have it done by a hairdresser. This 
does no harm for a few times, but after con- 
stant use the hair loses its vitality, and becomes 
brittle, breaks and has a dry appearance without 
life or brilliancy. To avoid this the best way 
to ondulate the hair is with rather large crimp- 
ing-pins to give a natural loose curl. Before 
putting it up on the pins wet it with the follow- 
ing preparation. Boil two glasses of water, and 
when boiling pour it in a bowl containing fif- 
teen grammes of borate of soda and two grammes 
of white gum’; stir until the mass is dissolved, 
and when cold add a dozen drops of the essen- 
tial oil of violets and five grammes of spirits of 
camphor. Stir this and use it for moistening 
your hair. Divide the part to be ondulated 
into strands, not too small or the wave will not 
be large enough, moisten, twist and wind on 
the crimping-pins before retiring. In the 
morning your hair will be beautifully crimped, 
soft and brilliant. Putting it up twice a week 
ought to be sufficient to keep your hair well 
ondulated. 


A pretty sofa cushion for a bedroom is made 
of satin, and satin ribbon of the same color. 
The prettiest shape is round, and the color 
pink, as the finished pillow has the appearance 
of a full-blown rose, If you buy a square pil- 
low you can make it round by turning in the 
corners, as round pillows uncevered are not as 
easy to buy. Cover the pillow on both sides 
with pink satin, then gather your ribbon on 
one edge. Begin by attaching it to the pillow 
in the centre where it should be quite full, and 
so on until the entire top of the pillow is cov- 
ered. Have the ribbon so full that it does not 
draw, but stands out from the pillow. Bias 
bands of satin doubled, may be used instead of 
the ribbon. 


For wear with a silk shirt a pretty neck ar- 
rangement is made of black velvet ribbon, and 
small jeweled or plain gold slides. The velvet 
ribbon about an inch wide is put around the neck 
below the collar of the shirt, passed through a 
slide on either side, and then knotted ; the two 
ends are put through another slide about four 


inches below the knot, then four inches below 
through another, and the ends which are then 
allowed to hang separately, are finished with 
black tassels. This same idea may be carried 
out with colored velvet. On a lilac shirt pur- 
ple velvet would look well, light blue on white, 
etc. On some figures it would look better to 
put the slides nearer together than four inches. 
The velvet may be hooked at the back when 
adjusting it to the collar, or in front just under 
the knot, as of course it would not be conven- 
ient to knot the velvet and put it through the 
slides each time it was worn. 


An embroidered silk vest would look well in 
the coat which we illustrate on this page. 
Buy the necessary quantity of flower-figured 
silk, have it cut out and basted to thin crino- 





thyme, parsley and bayleaf; four large or six 
small onions, into one of which stick four 
cloves, and let the stock simmer on gently for 
several hours; strain off through a hair sieve, 
and set it aside in an earthenware jar till next 
day, then remove the fat and clarify the stock, 
using for the purpose to each quart of stock 
half a pound of Jean neck of beef, chopped 
fine or passed through the mincing machine, 
and mixed with four whites and shells of eggs, 
and the carcass of any roast game or poultry 
can also be chopped up and mixed in; add a 
few slices of carrot and leek, a little celery, and 
two or three black and white peppercorns ; 
bring the stock gently to the boil, give it an 
occasional stir, and simmer it for one and a 
half hours, and then strain it through a clean 
soup cloth ; reboil and serve. 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 97, FANCY COAT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 97 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


line, and then embroider the flowers in the 
colors indicated on the silk, shading them pret- 
tily. The veins may be picked out with gold 
thread, and in the centres two or three steel 
beads may be put. This makes a lovely waist- 
coat, and is not difficult to accomplish. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
Orr fifty cents’ worth of 


fresh veal and beef bones into a stew- 

pan, cover with cold water, and bring 
gently to the boil; as soon as the scum 
begins to arise add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, and continue to remove the 
scum until the liquid is quite free from it, 
but leave the fat on the stock ; then add a 
good pinch of salt, ten black and white 
peppercorns, two carrots, little parsnip, three 
leeks, half a stick of celery, a bunch of herbs, 
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Cocoanut Puppinc.—-To half a tea cup 
full of grated or prepared cocoanut add the 
same quantity of grated bread or cake crumbs. 
Mix these with half a pint of milk, two eggs, 
an ounce of butter and two tablespoonsfull of 
sugar. Beat this all well together and bake 
for an hour in a deep pie dish which has been 
well buttered. The oven should not be too 
hot. Serve hot or cold with a custard sauce. 


A good way to make pastry cases in which 
to serve oyster crabs, desserts, etc., is to use 
the small earthen bowls that come to bake 
muffins in; turn these upside down, cover 
them with pastry, prick with a fork, and bake 
until a pale brown. Remove from the oven, 
and when cold take the pastry off the bowl, 
being careful not to break it; turn them the 
other way up, fill with whatever you like, heat 
and serve. 





REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, 


No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers, 
No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 

No, 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist, 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice, 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 

No. 55 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton, 

No, 58 Short Skirt. 

. 59 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No, 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt, 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton, 

No, 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No, 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
No, 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No, 71 Norfolk Jacket. 

No. 73 Three-piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 

No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 76 Young Girl’s Dress. 

No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
No. 78 Closed Drawers, 

No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 

No. 80 Tailor Skirt 

No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80. 
No. 82 Short Petticoat. 

No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 

No, 84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 

No, 85 Tucked Shirt. 

No. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 

No, 87 Trimmed Skirt. 

No. 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 

No. 89 Theatre Cape. 

No. go Plain Wrapper. 

No. 91 Princess Skirt. 

No, 92 Full-Length Coat. 

No. 93 Plain Jacket. 

No. 94 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 95 Three-Piece Skirt. 

No. 96 Shirt Waist. 

No. 97 Fancy Coat. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 98 Boy’s Dressing Gown. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $43 a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


IS II BO 6c sso es'c sa eueies 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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(Continued from page ii) 


yest front of Russian lace, embroidered with 
gold and colors, over cream moiré. Collar 
and cuffs trimmed with braiding and medallion. 
Jewelled belt with ornament at back, match- 
ing buckle. Green satin beaver hat with 
black velvet piping brim and crown. Sable 
around crown with velvet choux at back, with 
rhinestone centres. Sable neck scarf with 
long ends and cluster tails. Muff to match. 
Ovat at Tor.—Black velvet hat with 
brim in fine folds; pale green velvet band 
around crown. Pale green and gold gauze 
roseg at left with velvet foliage. Black fox 
neck-searf with head and cluster tails. 


PAGE § 


Lert Ficure.—Costume of pastel pink 
French broadcloth. The skirt is circular with 
a shaped and graduated circular flounce. Head- 
ing the flounce are bands of black velvet with 
rows of black stitchings beyond. Fullness at 
back in inverted plaits. The waist has a deep 
yoke of velvet and is made of alternating shaped 
bands of stitched cloth and velvet. The back 
is close-fitting and a small plait in each side of 
front gives the slight fullness which droops at 
waist line. Girdle of black velvet with pink 
cameo clasp. The sleeves are close-fitting 
with a velvet band extending top from yoke. 
Cuffs of velvet with stitched cloth strap and 
small gold and coral buttons. 

Mippte Ficure.—Empire evening wrap of 
brocade and cloth trimmed with fur and velvet. 
The deep yoke and bishop sleeves are of a 
white and silver brocade with a touch of green 
through design ; the cloth part of wrap hangs 
below this in small plaits and is a pastel green 
with bordering, graduated bands of green vel- 
vet. A wide folded girdle of the green velvet 
fastens with a silver clasp, with four loops 
of the velvet on either side. Long sack ends 
are finished with velvet choux. Collar and 
revers with cuffs to match of sable finish this 
attractive mudel. It is lined throughout with 
cream white brocaded silk. 

Ricut Ficgure.—Evening gown of black 
chiffon and velvet over ivory-white satin, The 
satin foundation is lined throughout with white 
taffeta. It is circular with fullness at back in 
inverted plaits, and it is finished with a mousse- 
line plissé. This is veiled with a circular skirt 
of white mousseline de soie, finished with a 
ruche. The drop-skirt of black chiffon is also 
circular and has a deep yoke formed of gradu- 
ated curving bands of black velvet; below this 
the chiffon is brought down to a ruche firmly 
fastened, of black mousseline de soie with 
palest pink roses trimming through it all round 
traine. The waist is of the black chiffon with 
velvet bands and a drapery of white tulle and 
black velvet baby ribbon caught with cluster of 
roses finishing corsage. Sleeve straps of roses, 
and shoulder straps of ropes of pearls. Black 
velvet girdle with plain gold clasp at back. 


PAGE 6 


Tailor-made costume of dark blue broadcloth 
over same color taffeta. The taffeta foundation 
is three-pieced, finished with a deep accordion 
plaiting edged with a pinked quilling. The 
cloth drop-skirt is circular with fullness at back 
in an inverted plait. A wavy band of the cloth 
is stitched at top of hem. The three-quarter 
coat fits loosely with seams stitched and bands 
of cloth simulating a yoke and finishing edges. 
It is lined throughout with dark Eastern mink. 
A storm collar and wide revers of very hand- 
some mink fasten with a cut steel buckle. 
Bands ef mink at wrist, with a small cuff of 
black velvet embroidered in gold and silver and 
headed by a band of the stitched cloth. Small 
stitched tabs at tops of sleeves. | Hat of span- 
gled net over white maline. Black aigrette 
high at left. Chou of pansies under left brim, 


PAGE 7 


Dainty evening gown of white silk mull over 
maize taffeta. The circular taffeta foundation 
has a deep circular flounce finished with a lace- 
edged ruche of mousseline de soie. The drop- 
skirt of mull is circular, with fullness in small 
tucks round waist. The flounce of Lierre lace 
has the pointed heading finished with a narrow 
chiffon quilling. The sash is of mull, passing 
through rhinestone buckles round waist, fasten- 
ng at back with two small rosettes. The low 








bodice has boléro with ruffle effect across front, 
edged with narrow Lierre. The mull under 
this is drawn down trom a shirring to waist 
line, drooping a little in front. Round the top 
are two rows of crystal nail-heads with a short 
fringe below. Shoulder sleeves of the lace. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


Beginning at the left. Evening gown of 
white satin draped with white satin embroidered 
in silver flowers. 

Srconp Ficure.—Gown of pale pink satin 
draped with pink tulle. Pink roses on left 
side of bodice. 

Tuirp Figure —Evening gown of black 
satin covered with Brussels net embroidered in 
silver. Silver and diamond fan chain fastened 
with diamond star. 

Fourtn Ficure,—Black velvet ball gown 
embroidered with pale pink roses and dull green 
leaves. 

FirtH Ficure.—Dinner gown of pale gray 
satin draped with chiffon embroidered in black 
and silver. 


PAGE II 


Becinninc at Lerr.—Wedding dress of 
white chiffon over ivory white peau de soie. 
The circular foundation of peau de soie is en 
traine, and lined throughout with a soft finish 
white taffeta. It is finished on the edge with 
a peau de soie piping ; fullness at back in an in- 
verted box plait; fastening at side. A balay- 
euse of accerdion-plaited mousseline de soie is 
edged with lace. Veiling this skirt is white 
mousseline de soie, with a circulaf flounce 
pointed at top, across front, and graduated to a 
frill at sides of traine. The chiffon drop-skirt 
is in tiny plaits at waist, the full flounce across 
the front has two narrow ruffles on bottom 
edged and headed with the narrowest of point 
lace. The top of the flounce is outlined with 
a tiny frill of the same lace, and a second row 
is placed two inches above. The close-fitting 
waist blouses slightly in front, and there is a 
veiling of mousseline between the peau de soie 
and the finely tucked chiffon. The sleeves 
are close-fitting with cross-wise tucks, and the 
cuff of point lace flares a little over hand. 
The high collar of the point lace has only 
mousseline de soie as a lining. A long scarf 
of point lace is draped as a bertha around shoul- 
ders, crossing at front to left side, where it is 
caught to the satin strap girdle by a pearl orna- 
ment ; from there it continues down left side of 
skirt and side of traine. White hyacinths at 
corsage. Wreath of hyacinths holding tulle 
vei) 

Mippite Ficure.—Wedding gown of 
ivory white satin combined with mousseline de 
soie and round point lace. The training cir- 
cular skirt has no fullness at waist in back, 
is lined throughout with taffeta, and opens at 
front, showing a panel of finely tucked mousse- 
line de soie, finished with a nine-inch flounce 
embroidered in silver. A jabot of the lace 
down either edge of panel to hem; on sides 
three flounces of lace trim up to a point, with a 
fluffy chou at top, and continue round sides 
of training skirt until they disappear under the 
satin court traine which comes from shoulders at 
back and is lined with peau de soie, being 
caught firmly at intervals to the skirt. The 
waist has yoke and sleeves of the tucked mous- 
seline de soie, lined with mousseline. The 
satin ig draped in folds on the close-fitting 
taffeta lining. A mousseline bertha, with an 
appliqué border of round point, is caught at cor- 
sage with orange blossoms. A jabot of satin 
followed by one of the lace, down left side of 
front to belt, where another cluster of orange 
flowers with trailing ends is placed A dainty 
spray of the same holds the tulle veil. Point 
lace appliqués trim collar and finish sleeves at 
wrist. 

Upper Ficure.—Wedding dress of white 
satin with point appliqué and chiffon. The 
skirt is cut in three parts; a circular front, with 
circular flounce, and a box-plaited training back, 
lined throughout with ivory white taffeta. An 
under flounce is of accordion-plaited mousse- 
line de soie. The satin circular flounce is 
trimmed with four bias folds of the satin and 
headed with another. A flounce of the lace is 
brought from the waist line, draped around left 
hip in a curving line to side of traine where it 
falls in jabot to hem. The satin waist is tight- 
fitting and trimmed with bias satin folds. The 
draped chiffon yoke is on a lining of mousseline 











de soie, as are the tucked chiffon sleeves. At 
the elbows the tucking ceases, giving a full 
puff; the wrist is finished with two chiffon 
frills edged with lace. A deep ruffle of the 
lace outlines the yoke and is brought down left 
side of front. Orange blossoms on left of 
corsage and shoulder and belt. Small wreath 
holding drapery of the long veil of point ap- 
pliqué, which extends over traine. 

Ricut Ficgure.—Wedding dress of Bruges 
lace over white peau de soie. The peau de soie 
foundation is en traine ; circular with a circular 
flounce at front graduating to the hem of the 
traine at sweep on sides. This is veiled with 
white mouseeline de soie, finished with a tiny 
ruche. There isa deep accordion-plaited balay- 
euse of the mousseline. The lace drop-skirt is 
circular, cut with a tunic front in rounded 
points showing a circular lace flounce, which 
ends under edge of traine at sides. A narrow 
chiffon ruche finishes edges. The fullness is in 
small occasional plaits round waist with shirring 
at back. A drapery of lace from shoulders ex- 
tends to hem of traine. The lace waist is 
fulled a little in front, and has a lace-edged 
chiffon fichu crossing to left with jabot end 
down front, and garniture of lilies-of-the-val- 
ley. Sleeves of ivory-white satin-finish crépe 
de chine, embroidered with silver and seed 
pearls. Soft girdle of crépe de chine with pearl 
chains and clasps, and silver tassels. Tulle veil 
mounted with lilies-of-the-valley. 











| Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasablie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. ] 


Thousand and one new and dainty 
A devices are constantly being put upon 
the market, so that every taste may 

be suited in the furnishing of the toilet talle. 
Silver has held the highest place tor a num- 
ber of years, and will undoubtedly always be a 
favorite metal for its gleaming surface presents 
a very handsome and luxurious appearance. 
Ivory is of course daintiness and refinement 
itself and is used by many ultra-fashionable 
women, but it has not the durability of silver, 
as it cracks with extreme cold, discolors after 
repeated washings, and will break if inadver- 
tently dropped. Gold is beyond the reach ot 
all but a favored few. Ebony is sometimes very 
effective, and a novelty this season are the 
brushes of this sombre though handsome wood 
on which are placed very heavy silver flowers in 
gray finish and modern art designs. One of 
the most attractive designs was a fleur-de-lis— 
that very modish flower and long graceful leaves 
in very high relief on the dead black ground 
Price, $5 95. Another design at the same 
price has arabesques of silver embedded in the 
wood and in the centre a plain silver plate upon 
which the monogram may be engraved. Hat 
brushes to match are $3.95, and clothes brushes 
ornamented in similar fashion are marked 


$5.95 


plain silver centre piece surrounded with roses 
and cupids in gray finish are only $3.65 the 
pair. 


All sorts of small and inexpensive articles for | 


convenience in traveling <an be found in white 
celluloid—such as a soap-box for 50 cents, tooth- 
brush holder, 25 cents, and powder box, 50 
cents. 

Very inexpensive is a pure soap perfumed with 
orris and violet for 15 cents a cake. Toilet 
water in the same delicate scent is 50 cents for 
a four-ounce bottle. For the price it would be 
difficult to find anything else which can be so 
well recommended. 

A famous French perfumer is making a 
specialty this season of a royal rose, royal ver- 
bena and royal heliotrope extract. These are 
among the favorite perfumes of the year, and 
are so highly concentrated that a small bottle 
will last for a very long time. The bottles 
themselves are most attractive, of heavy cut 
glass, labelled with handsomely gotten up in- 
scriptions surrounded with rich ornamentation. 
For a one and a quarter ounce bottle the price 
is $1.75. 

The royal verbena is very much of a noy- 
elty, and has the fresh and spicy odor of its de- 
licious namesake. 


The perfumed soap made by the same well 





established house is perhaps the most popular 
of all high-class varieties of this kind, and 
leaves upon the skin an impalpable fragrance for 
hours after using. It makes a rich, creamy 
lather, and keeps the full strength of its perfume 
down to the last bit. Price for a very large- 
sized cake, 75 cents. 

The favorite odors are jocky club, yang- 
ylang, violet and white rese. 

For 47 cents a large sachet of a very deli- 
cious scent can be bought. The odor is entirely 
new, is very heavy and langorous, and has 
sprung into popularity in an astonishingly short 
space of time. 

In the same scent comes an extract which 
has been a favorite perfume since it was put on 
the market a short time ago. 

For those who like strong and very clinging 
scents, this is to be recommended. It is defi- 
nite and very fascinating in its character, and 
has the advantage of extreme novelty, The 
price is $1.05. 

Toilet water and eau vegetable for the hair 
also comes in this perfume, and is selling for 
68 cents a bottle. 

Cakes of soap are 40 cents, and a fine face 
powder, perfumed in the same manner, is 79 
cents a box. At first only one or two of these 
preparations were procurable, the others have 
since been manufactured as a result of their ex- 
treme popularity. 

A novelty in ribbon for lingerie comes in two 
widths, one baby ribbon size, and the other in 
half-inch width. This is deliciously perfumed 
in different odors, and can be used several times 
before the fragrance evaporates. Price, 65 
cents, and $1.50 the dozen yards. 








1 wonder if it is generally known that hard 
water is injurious to the skin. In the country 
rain water is collected and when the oppor- 
tunity offers itselt, we revel in it, but in cities 
it is no easy matter to procure. We have, 
however, found a substitute and even an im- 
provement by squeezing one of Dr. Dys’ Sachets 
de Toilette into tepid water and bathing the 
face therein for several minutes. I say im- 
provement advisedly, as by the constant use of 
these Sachets we regain that transparent clear 
complexion of earliest youth and need neither 
powder nor creams to give the skin that white 
appearance which is so much prized, That 
the Parisiennes have discovered these little 
beautifiers is an open secret, but it is only of 
late that the fact so jealously guarded has be- 
come generally known. V. Darsy, 129 East 
26th Street, the New York branch of the 
celebrated Parisian house, receives a fresh sup- 
ply of goods from Paris every week. Darsy, 
by the way, is the sole preparer of all Dr. Dys’ 
specialties. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 





3 West 29th Street, New York 


Military brushes of small size in ebony with a | 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 


_lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


eae 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its fuil benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 


single copies half the year. 


single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 
The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 
Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 





in the year. 
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OP ra Tan 


[Norg. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 


BY !. ZANGWILL, ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS LOEB. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


He political problems which form the 
I backbone of this story show that the 
questions which confronted the Eng- 
lish statesman in the days when the Queen was 
young are not unlike those which in the last 
half dozen years of the century have made Mr. 
Chamberlain the most conspicuous figure in the 
British empire’s politics. There is the same re- 
crudescence of the lust of war, the same rest- 
lessness of labor and the same betrayal of 
the masses and the same unscrupulous making 
the most of opportunity for self-advancement; 
also there is the same unreasoning rending by 
the people of those who would save them from 
themselves. The story opens with episodes in 
the life, political and social, of the Elijah of the 
story, Thomas Marjorimont, the kin of noble- 
men who espouses the cause of the people. 


* x * 


** His very name of Marjorimont was an in- 
dex of kinship with the inner gang that had 
owned and ruled England for centuries, and at 
whose privileges the dreaded Reform Bills had 
but nibbled. Fortune did her best to give him 
the happy life of a rich and nobly connected 
English gentleman, but he wedded himself to a 
daughter of the people as well as to democratic 
principles, and in despite of these leaden drags 
had by sheer strength of genius and honesty 
forced a great industrial measure on a kicking 
Tory Cabinet, and himself on the next Whig 
administration, still more reluctant to let in 
upon itself the on-sweeping flood of Radicalism. 
But he bore about him the marks of the fight : 
of the People’s long distrust of a Tory sprig, 
whose very name of Marjorimont with its pre- 
tentious pronunciation as Marchmont was a 
lingual tripping-rope, scarcely removed by hs 
formally spelling it Marshmont, as it was most 
easily pronounced; of the opposition of the 
Middle Classes, expressed in refusals of halls for 
him to speak in, or even hotel beds for him to 
sleep in: of the hatred of his own order for a 
‘ traitor,” acutest in his noble relatives. 

‘*The late hours and lifeless air of the 
House of Commons had undermined what 
health was left from his oratorical crusades, and 
lately a touch of unearned hereditary gout—in 
ironic flouting of his theories of lite—had added 
itself to the well-earned throat-disease.”’ 


* x * 


Marchmont’s experiences are dramatic, and 
later disheartening to the limit of despair when 
the insult of vile epithets and personal assault 
follow his resignation from a ministerial cabinet 
bent upon making unprovoked war en savages. 
A foil to the democratic upper class Marsh- 
mont is Robert Broser, son of a peasant of 
Midstoke, a provincial manufacturing town. 
From his youth Broser had interested himself in 
the cause of the people against tradition and op- 
pression. An aggressive radical, crude, lacking 
culture and manners, Broser becomes the private 
secretary of Marchmont and thus is he started 
upon a political career which developed into one 
of amazing brilliancy according to worldly 
standards. Marriage into a nobleman’s family 
added to his prestige, for his wife had beauty, 
wealth and brains as well as enviable social po- 
sition. Crumpled rose leaves there were, but 
Robert, man of iron will and persevering en- 
ergy, undertook to bend all things to his pur- 
pose, and for long he wrung victory out of dis- 
comfiture and defeat even. Robert the radical, 
with his onetime lofty ideals in process of 
evolution toward baseness, 1s delineated with 
discrimination and careful attention to those 
details of conduct that throw light upon 
tendencies. His progress and his affairs, 
although interesting, are of secondary im- 
portance, tor it is Allegra, a modern woman 
to her finger tips, who dominates the story. 
Through her near relation to the principals the 





girl is involved in the public questions that agi- 
tate ministries and mobs, and in her devotion to 
radicalism that shipwrecks her peace of mind. 
Of the many characters that claim the atten- 
tion of the reader, ** Fizzy’’ William Fitzwinter, 
M. P., yellow journalist, and the Duchess of 
Dalesbury, are among the most convincing and 
the most amusing. One, a type of blatant 
modernity ; the other, representative of caste 
with its hide-bound tradition of exclusiveness, 
they suggest the wide range of types that 
crowds the pages of this powerful study of lite, 
and expresses itself in epigrams. This excessive 
dazzle of talk is one of the blemishes of the 
book and most readers will be likely to consider 
another defect to be the elaborate and morbid 
studies of the girl who dies and of her sister 
who suffers physical wreck piecemeal in conse- 
quence of attendance upon the invalid. Some 
of the incidents are bold melodrama; notably the 
episode of the poisoned arrow, but when criti- 
cism has ferreted out every weakness and blaz- 
oned them forth for fools and the thoughtless 
to sneer at, The Mantle of Elijah will still re- 
main a great book. 

Mr. Zangwill’s aptitude at smart talking is 
indicated in the verbal encounter between Alle- 
gra and the Duchess of Dalesbury on the occat 
sion of their first meeting. At the first dance 
she attended as a young lady Allegra fel- 
herself tapped on the shoulder by a handsome 
matron who mistook her for her daughter. 
The two have a passage-at-arms, when to Alle- 
gra’s confusion she discovers that her interlo- 
cutor is a duchess who treats her to scraps of 
criticism on the other guests, 


* * . 


‘¢¢ Talkin’ of the Scarlet Woman, did you 
ever see such a painted creature in your lite? 
Who is she? Why, the widow of General 
Penford who was massacred at Cabul. Oh, 
yes, that’s her daughter with her. The mother 
says she’s seventeen, but as the date of the 
massacre may be found in the history books, 
the widow is taking heavy risks with her repu- 
tation. No, don’t go away, my dear,’ she 
said, as the uninterested and forgotten Allegra 
was seizing the opportunity to escape. ‘I’m 
so anxious to know all about you. _I1 am sure 
I could improve you, Do tell me your name.’ 

‘* ¢ Allegra Marshmont.’ 


‘© What!” The duchess grew as vermilion 
as General Penford’s widow. ‘ That rascal’s 
daughter!’ 


‘¢ © You are speaking of my father!” 

‘¢ ¢ And of my own brother. Tut! tut! I 
suppose I may call my own brother a rascal.’ 

‘¢ ¢ |__I—4didn’t know.’ 

‘6 © Well, if I didn’t know I was your Aunt 
Emma, how should you know you were my 
niece what’s-a-name ?” 

‘¢ ¢ Allegra.” She was astounded to find 
herself so near the purple, though she had 
always known vaguely that there were coronets 
on the paternal horizon. 

‘¢ ¢ Allegra! A silly name for a charmin’ 
gal. My niece, eh ? And she chucked her 
mannishly under the chin. ‘ No wonder you're 
pooty. I thought I couldn’t be such a fool as 
to mistake you for Minnie without rhyme or 
reason. But it’s a wonder you didn’t know 
me—everybody knows me,’ 

‘¢ ¢T am very sorry,’ she said simply. ‘ But 
father never told me he had a sister who was a 
duchess.’ 

‘© ¢Qh! he didn’t!" The Duchess was 
visibly taken aback. ‘It’s the Marjorimont 
blood. We're all so proud. No, of course, I 
quite understand he’d cut the tip of his tongue 
off rather than mention us, once we had cast 
him off.’ 

**¢ © Qh you cast him off ! 
he is against the nobility.’ 

‘© ¢Not entirely, it was because of. . 
The Duchess stopped, for once prompted by an 
instinct of reticence.’ ‘ Well, you see it was 
father’s doin’ —I wasn’t the Duchess of Dales- 
bury then. But we all thought Tom crazy— 
and that’s the plain English of it—foulin’ his 
own nest, up-settin’ Property and the Throne 
and the Church and puttin’ power into the 
hands of the Mob. You ought to see Rosmere 
Park after we've let the Mob in; saplin’s torn 
up by the root, greasy brown paper over the 
flower-beds, broken cider-bottles on the paths. 
My dear, that’s what your father is makin’ of 
England.’ 

‘¢ © Well, if you think that, I don’t know 
that I ought to speak to you.’ 


I see—because 





“© ¢Tut! Tut! There’s the Marjorimont 
blood again! I’m glad I met you, Alligator. 
You don’t mind my callin’ you Alligator? I 
can remember that and I’m sure I never could 
remember the other thing. Some day your 
father and I will make it up—now he’s gettin’ 
back into his natural world again. People 
make a stoopid distinction between Whig and 
Tory—some of my friends won’t come to this 
house—but I always say that’s ancient history. 
Nowadays it’s just a personal fight for the 
pickin’ s—the great houses should stick by each 
other against the demagogues and the atheists.’ 

‘¢ ©You mean honor among thieves,’ said 
Allegra calmly.’ 

*« ¢ The Duchess’s eyes blazed like her tiara. 

‘© * You young—Alligator |’ she gasped. 
Then she burst into a good-humored laugh.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


HALF PORTIONS. 
ComPANy. 


“6 | “He sketches that fill this prettily 
bound little volume are all in Life’s 
characteristic vein—clever flippancy, 

with here and there a_ substratum of 
pure sentiment. There is a-plenty of what 
reads like bright fooling therein, but with a 
sting in some of it, and perhaps there is nothing 
more diverting in this line, nor with a better 
moral to it, than Our James, in which fun is 
poked at the strenuousness of amateur feminine 
efforts to uplift the masses. The Life touch is, 
however, most characteristically shown in The 
Re-Capitulation, in which are described the con- 
fidences exchanged by a young couple of this 
generation, as they are whirled away to take 
the train for honeymoon land. The man 
habit, the woman habit and the spirit of the 
day, are neatly touched off in the episode. 


Lire PuBLisHING 


By Carotyn We tts. Pic- 
Dopp, Meap 


IDLE IDYLS. 
TURED BY Otiver Herrorp. 
AND ComMPANY. 


A chance rhymer does Miss Wells modestly 
call herself, and does she disarm criticism by 
humbly protesting ‘‘that whenever my Muse 
does glance at me, I jingle at her.’” Considered, 
then, as jingles, little fault can be found with 
playful, droll and pretty conceits that look 
from all the pages. As vivacious as any are 
the verses dedicated to the Milkmaid of pas- 
toral poetry whom Mr. Herford pictures as a 
dashing soubrette, accompanied by a hilarious 
cow, and again in Spring’s Revenge, a jolly bit, 
is Mr. Herford incited to drollery of line. 
The Lay of Lothario Lee is one that sentimen- 
tal maidens would do well to con ; forin it Cupid, 
for once, tells some weary world truths, but all 
in the gayest of jingles. Miss Wells is known as 
a contributor to current publications which 
give space to clever nonsense verses, and some 
of the brightest of her rhymes and jingles are 
to be found in the volume. 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES. By HE en 
R. ALBEE. MIFFLIN 
ComPANny. 


HovuGuTon, AND 


The author of this surprising work is at 
great pains to flout the belittling experiences of 
life in the city, these being particularized as 
anxiety about the sizes of visiting cards or the 
proper number of waistcoat buttons, and con- 
cern generally as to the trivial details of per- 
sonal adornment and other such insignificant 
matters, The city dweller is compassionated 
for permitting himself and herself to be ab- 
sorbed by such unworthy interests— 


** Blind to the magic, 
And deaf to the melody 
of a world resplendent with beauty, rich in 
truths, full of marvels and mysteries.’” The 
convention-bound benighted citizen is urged 
throughout many pages to flee the town and 
turn himself and his fancies loose in green 
fields. The author’s exhortation are reinforced, 
after the manner of modern sermons, with an- 
ecdotes, these being drawn from her own expe- 
rience: and after her severe strictures on the 
foolishness of city’ folk’s absorption in triviali- 
ties, it is especially interesting to observe what 
she regards as uplifting and worthily unconven- 
tional recreations and occupations. It is to be 
noted at the outset that the silly.term Play- 





mates is chosen to designate herself and her 
husband, and the selection of it marks the 
kindergarten spirit of the book. The quest for 
an abandoned farm is told with much elabora- 
tion as to detail, and the same is true of the 
descriptions of the various processes by which 
cast-off bureaus and other household have-beens 
are mate to take on semblances not their own. 
The garrulousness of the author predisposes her 
to include the most trivial and commonplace 
personal happening, which is described as 
though it were a rare experience. The reader 
is invited to contemplate the female Playmate 
lying in the long geass which she pulls over 
herself and fancies she is dead, and then fol- 
lows crude speculatien as to the future. All this 
is banal enough, but what will fitly describe 
her further statement that ‘‘ For some reason 
Playmate used to grow grave when I related 
my experience, and did not encourage me to 
give details (wise man), and this added to the 
zest of the situation, for I felt I had been en- 
joying a forbidden sweet’’? A chapter of 
some twenty-odd pages is labelled Pagan Rites 
and herein are set forth in detail the discovery 
of a hitherto unsuspected boulder, the clearance 
subsequently made about it, and finally that 
these two adults fetch a step ladder, likewise 
water in a tin lard pail; and a copy of 
Tennyson’s Gleam. With poetical extracts, 
water and an incantation, these superior beings 
proceed to christen the boulder. The author 
gleefully asserts ‘‘two youngsters could not have 
entered with more earnestness into their mock 
ceremonies than did we.’’ Such rare example 
of the graceful play of fancy and imagination 
does the author regard this proceeding, that she 
not only does it on the spur of the moment, as 
in this instance, but the estatc itself is given a 
similar ceremonial christening, except that a 
party of six assist at the ceremony, which is 
pronounced ‘‘romantic,’’ and presumably on 
that account is voted worthy of the minute 
description which it receives. A cruder 
book nor one more replete with worse than 
kindergarten fooling never saw light. What 
exasperates is the fact that the author has in- 
telligently observed natural phenomena, and 
she is capable of writing matter that is a valu- 
able contribution to what is known of nature. 

It is claimed for her also that her initiative, in- 
vention and artistic ability developed a success- 
ful and artistic rug industry in a New Hamp- 
ehire town. The more’s the pity that so capa- 
ble and bright a woman should have born false 
witness against herself in a bulky volume of 
crude imaginings and silly practices. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
TARKINGTON. 


By Bootu 
IttustraTEep sy C, D. 


Wittiams. Decorations sy Cnuas, Epw. 


Hoover. McC ure, Puituirs anp Com- 


PANY. 


A brilliant story this of sentiment and ad- 
venture of unusual sort, daintily illustrated by 
drawings and process plates. The opening 
episode is effective in its play of race against 
race ; with honor and nimbleness of fancy and 
of wit on the one hand, pitted against trust-be- 
trayal and dull brutality. The period is that of 
Beau Nash, the day of gay doings at Bath, 
and the startling proposition announced in the 
opening pages is that a barber who crossed the 
channel in the train of a great Frenchman, shall 
be presented to the reigning beauty and inci- 
dentally be made one of the select company of 
beaux and belles which is disporting itself at 
the famous resort. The amazing happening 
comes to pass, and the many and interesting 
episodes of the story turn on the outcome of 
this effort of a barber to masquerade as a 
gentleman. The author’s touch throughout 
is of the highest, his fancy fresh and altogether 
charming. 








Bermhardt’s *‘ Beauty Doctor’’ says: ‘¢Un- 
scientific massage is worse than no massage.’ 
This is true because the delicate tissues are easily 
injured and loss of contour results. For flaccid 
conditions—relaxed throat and chin _ the Olein 
Skin Food, $1.50, and Chin Vitalizer, $5.00, 
are guaranteed a perfect treatment, one restor- 
ing the withered tissues, the other tightening 
the skin and strengthening muscles. Advice 
by mail to patrons free. Personal consultation by 
appointment only Fee, $5.00. Olive Robart, 
347 Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf-Astoria. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
aeither mame, initials, nor address will be pubbished, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
aot published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1676. Model for Striped Crépon 
Gown. To G. B. H.—Please suggest ideas 
for making a gown like enclosed sample, with 
silk lining of the same shade. I am short and 
rather stout, and need long lines. I wish a 
serviceable model for skirt, plain at hips, with 
flare at bottom. I have eight figures in cream 
lace, each five and one-half inches long (draw- 
ing enclosed). These I should like to use on 
the gown, which, by the way, is to be worn in 
cars going and coming. 

As you are to wear your gown in the cars, it 
is interred that it is intended for a theatre dress, 
etc., not simply for house wear. This fact, ou 
course, makes a difference in the model sug- 
gested. As you want the skirt plain at top, 
and trimmed only with the same material, 
model on lower figure of page 301 Vogue, 8 
November, would suit your purpose and be 
pretty. Join the seams of the skirt together, 
and omit the stitching on either side, which 
would not look well on your material. This 
skirt flares at the bottom, and is trimmed with 
bias folds of the same material, the back being 
laid in an inverted plait. The under skirt 
should be made separately, and finishéd with a 
silk plaiting or ruffle. Make the bodiceas it is, 
but substitute for the embroidered revers the 
lace figures, a sketch of which you sent. You 
can probably put three figures on either side ot 
the front, and the other two on top of each 
sleeve, as epaulettes. Put the straight side of 
the figures toward the vest. Make the inner 
B vest piece of panne velvet the color of the stripe 
in your material, and trim with small enamel 
buttons. The front, of white chiffon, is to be 
tucked at the top, and have a tucked collaralso, 
as you have lace on the gown which you prob- 
ably couldnot match. The under sleeves make 
also of white chiffon with narrow band of vel- 
vet like the vest, and have a flaring cuff of 
tucked chifton. 

1677. Waistcoat Slips. To M. M. 
—Please describe the slip of fancy white piqué 
referred to in Vogue of 2 November, Do I 
understand from this that the waistcoat has a 
bias fold of piqué around the neck part? And 
would the colored striped piqué sample enclosed 
be suitable for wear with a brown cheviot suit ? 

The waistcoat slip mentioned is entirely sep- 
arate from the waistcoat, it being neither sewed 
on or fastened permanently to it. It is pinned 
or buttoned to the under side of the collar, so 
that a narrow line extends beyond the opening 
and is visible between the edges of the opening 
and the tie. The slip may thus be worn with 
different waistcoats and may be washed when 
soiled. The slip is not a bias fold, but is sim- 
ply a piece of piqué cut on the bias to fit the 
opening of the waistcoat, and lined with light 
cambric to the edges. The samples sent by 
you would go very well with a brown cheviot, 
especially that with the red and blue dotted 
lines, as red and brown is always a good 
color combination, but it should be remembered 





that the waistcoat slip is only to be worn with a 
frock coat or morning coat waistcoat, and pro- 
bably the brown cheviot you mention is not 
tither one of these. 

1678. Model for Tea Gown. To 
S. E. L.—Please give full particulars as to 
making a tea gown of material like sample 
enclosed, my goods being in such shape that it 
‘ould not be cut to extend from neck to bot- 
tom edge of the gown, but if a flounce of some 
yther material could be suitably added the fabric 
vould do. 

A tea gown of material like the sample 
vould look extremely well made like right 
igure of page 389 Vogue, 6 December. 
Advise use of accordion-plaited crépe chiffon or 
liberty silk in the shade of green shown in your 
material for the flounce and front. As the 


fronts of the gown do not meet until about the 
waist line, it would not be feasible to set your 
flounce on to the material. As you will notice 
the parts are loose and the accordion-plaited 
under front is part of the flounce; that is, it 
continues up from the flannel in front without 
a seam. The edge of your gown could be 
finished with a narrow application of lace as in 
the model or with narrow trimming fur like 
model on left of page. Plain crépe would 
look better than nun’s veiling. Of the two 
samples you inclose the pink looks better with 
your material than the green, which is too 
bright. If you cannot match it in crépe you 
probably could in liberty silk. Too bright a 
green makes your material look faded. If 
your gown is worn over a princess foundation of 
white silk it will not need a lining except for 
the yoke from which the gown hangs. The 
flounce may be headed with fur or lace, yet 
does not need a ruche at the bottom. Black 
velvet may be used for the corsage trimming. 
The silk slip would be prettier for your gown 
than one of percaline, and it could be easily 
cleaned when necessary. If you use percaline 
the gown should be lined tight, as a cotton 
lining does not look well made separately from 
the outside. Your gown would be equally 
pretty with a loose back hung from a yoke 
instead of following the Watteau plait model. 

1679. Model for Bodice Garniture 
for Evening Gown. To Constant Reader. 
—(1) Correct traveling waist to be worn with 
a tailor suit of dark blue, braided in black, 
Wish something a little dressy. 

Fi(2) Could the same waist be worn with 
Oxford short suit, and would black satin be 
suitable for either ? 

(3) What touch of contrast shall I wear 
with light blue evening gown appliquéd with 
white lace. For corsage, hair and girdle, 

(1) As you wish to wear your separate bod- 
ice with both, the blue traveling gown and the 
short-skirted suit, pattern No, 96 in Vogue of 
27 December, is suggested as a good model. 
The shirt being put to two uses it would not 
look well elaborate; therefore this compara- 
tively simple model is selected, as being both 
fnew and pretty. For material get blue taffeta 
a shade darker than your traveling gown, and 
as this is trimmed with black, the under tabs 
and inner cuffs could be of black taffeta or 
white if preferred. The effect of white is 
rather prettier. 

(2) Black satin would not look well for 
either waist. If you wish to, make the one for 
your traveling suit of blue taffeta after pattern 
No. go, and the one for your short skirt suit of 
fancy French flannel in a tailor shirt, like pat- 
tern No, 63. Plain shirts are better style 
with short skirts. 

(3) For corsage and hair use artificial flow- 
ers in pale yellow, deep red, white or gold. In 
Vogue of 20 December will be found a page of 
artificial flowers such as are used on evening 
gowns from which you can gather suggestions 
as toarrangements. These are newer than ro- 
settes and aigrettes. For the girdle use blue. 
Belts of the same material as the gown are 
prettier and morein use. A contrast accentu- 
ates the waist line too much. 

1680. Model for Velvet Evening 
Bodice. ToL. P. C.—I want a black vel- 
vet evening bodice to wear with a black grena- 
dine skirt. Have two yards of Duchesse lace 
four inches wide for trimming and wish bodice 
low neck. Suggest sleeve model and also dis- 
position of the lace. 

Make the bodice like model on page 417 
Vogue, 20 December. Put folds of white 
chiffon or mousseline de soie around the edge of 
the décolletage and beneath them your Du- 
chesse lace; fasten with a handsome rhinestone 
slide. Long sleeves of black velvet would not 
be effective; theretore those of grenadine unlined 
are suggested. These would match your skirt. 
Or, if preferred, you could have sleeves of jetted 
lace or net in black. If, however, you want 
velvet sleeves, make them elbow length and fin- 
ish with lower sleeves of chiffon, or with a 
ruffle of Duchesse lace. 








ACADEMY OF BREATHING 


The art of scientific breathing taught in all 
its branches. Lung and throat gymnastics. 
Calisthenics. Chest and voice development. 

| Miss Inez Brook, 305 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Reception hours, 11-12 and 5-6. 








Hair 
Coloring 


and tinting to any becoming shade 
or to your natural color is an art few 
possess; here can be found the most 
experienced hair colorers, who have 
been trained to their work; as for the 
preparations used, they are pure, 
lasting, and, above all, are beneficial 

to the hair and 


scalp, and 
leave the hair 
in that soft, 


glossy condi- 
tion so much 
admired. My 
preparations 
and methods 
have stood the 
test of 40 years’ 
time. 

Experienced attendance can also 
be had for 

Hair Dressing, 

French or Marcel undulation, sham- 
pooing by superior methods and suc- 
cessful scalp and hair treatment. 

All utensils antiseptically treated. 


933 Broadway 2ist and 22d Sts. 
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A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 

















PATTERNS 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 
| unpublished imported 
designs for all pur- 


Poses 2 ww we ee 





PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mos, 

L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $200 

Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 5 00 
The leading French 
fashion journals of 

America. Send ten 

cents for sample 


COMMS 6 os ec ee 


Tue Morse-BrouGHTon Company 


Paris 


3 EAST 19TH STREET 


New York 














Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. 


It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 


The Standard Toilet Requisite 





THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York 


Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any 


other periodical. 
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V O G U EK P R O O F I M P RE S S I O NS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocue for proofs of its illus- 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. “Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. - 
particulars below each cut. 


No. 4. A Conquered King. Paper t8xizins, Print 16x10% ins, Red Brown, 
No. 5. When Dolly Makes Pies. Paper 18xtzins, Print 18x9 ins, Dark Drab. $1.00, 


No 1. A Good Run afterthe Hounds, Paper 
12x9 ins. Printgx6\ ins, Green. socents. 


No. 8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 7x7 ins. Light Brown. §0 cents. 








No. 7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 








No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper 18x12 ins, 
tsxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 


No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12xg ins. Print 10x84 


Ne. 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, ins. Black. socents. 


Print 9{%x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 














No, 2, The Desert Thief. Paper 18x12 ins, Print 14x9% ins, Brown, $1.00, No.6, The Milliner’s Bill, Paper 18x1zins, Print 14x9ins, Dark Green. $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 





